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INTRODUCTION 

The Pederal^^^vernment continues to .make, substantial commitments 
toward Improving the^uallty of life experienced by Americans young cliil-- 
dren, llxtenslve research* and action programs tjiat focus ola many aspects, 
of the child* s early years qi life have been funded through a variety of 
Federal agencies. While the complex questions and Issues relating. to the 
young child's physical, mental, and social development are seemingly end- 
less In number Fdderal research and development funds, of course, are'' 
limited.* In order to build a useful ba^e of scientifically acquired knowIV 
edge about early childhood, then, agencies must, plan and implement research 
activities systematically and with a great deal of foresight. Goals and 
prJ.orities must be established and puVcued; nee^fi and gaps must be identi- 
fied and addiresse.d. For the most part, however:, agencies and research- 
Instyltutlons have- found it difficult to exchange Information about their 
Immediate and long-range goals and efforts. The problems of coordination 
are compounded' by thq fac^; that many of the Federal agencies that , share a" 
general interest in early childhood Research and develgpment differ in 
their f>articular approaches; goals and legislative mandates. 
Background - ' ; 

In 1^70, the Interagency Panel on Early Childhood Research and Develop- 
ment was convened by the Director of the Office of Child Development at the^ 
rfec/uest &i the .Secr^jtary of the» Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
and^the Director^ of the Of flee ^of Budget and Management. The primary mis- 
sion, of the Pfuiel is to facilitate Federal interagency' coordination and 
cooperation' in the panning, funding and , implementation of e^rly childhood 
research and development . General research and support ^ervices are pro- 
vided for the Panal by the Information Secretariat which was established 
within the Office of Child Development in 1971. 

Panel members ne^^regularly to exchange information about research 
programs being planned and funded by the<r agencies and to discuss prpblems 
and issues of mutual interest. Descri^tiorts of the research projects funded 
ty the member agencies during each'|iscal year are collected and stored in 
a computer-baged information system which is available for use by member 
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agencies and wh Ich, provides t1ie data for tills aiuuial report^. Research 
prdgrams .funded and*research plans | formulated' during the fiscal. years 
1971 and 1972 have been summarized^ and a!;\aly2ed in the Panel^s first two 
annual reports — Toward Int exngency Coordination: An O verview of- Federal. 
Jl9 ?_^i1^JL Jl!l"J_P 9y^.l.9 PJ^?Il^ Activities Relating to a rjy^^ Childhood and Re com- 
mendations for the Future (Stearns, Sfearcy ^nd Rosenfeld, 1971), and Toward 
i ntera^ncy ' j^ord i ti ^ it 1 o t\ : ' _A O^e rAHjcw o f Fed or a 1 Research and DeVelopjne n t 
Activities Rel.ating to. Early Childhood, Second . Annual Report (Or o t be rg ; 
Scarry and Sowcter. 1972). The work of the Panel is supported by a'granl 
^to the Social! Research Group at The George Washington University. Ihe 
member agencies contribute to the grant and iihe Office of Child Development 
contributes the Information Secretariat and the bulk of the grant' funds. 
Or^an 1 za t i o n of the Re£0£t • 

The major purposes of tlii's third annual report ard to analyze research 
'activities funded, by the member agencies <Juring the fiscal year 1973, and 
to identify changes, and trends in the agencies* research plans. Chapter I 
contains information about the Panel's regular and^pecial interest group 
meetings and activities during FY '73, descriptipp of critical research 

needs and gaps identified by the Panel. ' Chapter II contains an analysis of 
FY *73 research projects in the context of these needs and gap.s,. In Chap- • 
ter III, current plans of the member agencies are presented and examin^ed . 
in ordei: to determine major trends artd new directions. The plans also are 
evaluated in t6riris of the' degree to which they address the'* major needs if\ 
early childhood researc^ and development. Finally, activities planned or 
currently bein^ undertaken hy the Panel are discussed in Chapter XV. 
Activities of^ th e I nteragency^ Pa lel During FY W3 

During the past year, the information classification system was revised 
in order to improve the categorization and analysis o'f early childhood proj- 
ei^ts and expanded in order to include data reflecting projects on adolescence 
The Early Childhood Panel shares the information system vf^ith the Interagency 
Panel for Research and Development on Adolescence, established in October, 
1972. Members of each Panel are kept informed about the activities and prog- 
ress of the other Panel, and joint participation in special interest meet?ings 
is enrourage'd. in order to facilitate coordination of* the two Panels* 



activities, the Early Childhood Panel extended its maximum age of f^cus 
^ from eight years through nine years. ^The Panel' on Adolescence ts'conccrned 
with children and adolescents between the ages of 10 years and 21 years. 

*j Uuring FY '73, -tHe Pauel also: (1) initiated a series of discussion 
meet ings on issues of special interetit (2) establisfied joint policy guide- 
lines wi'th the ^Panel on Adolescence for* the. release^of information from 
the computer-based information system to non-Panel organizations and re- 
searchers; (3) continued considejratibn* of the Tamily as a major theme 
for* research i5lanning; and (4) prcKluced aod distributed to directors of 
. agencies a working paper pn the family in order to provide spe.cific issues 
and research questions recoitAended for member agencies to use in. formulating 
policies and plans for funding. The response to these activities suggests 
th^t the Panel is, providing .sighif leant and useful information to the mem- 
ber agencies. , ^ * 



, CHAPTER I 

. ■ • EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH NEEDS , ' ' v 

« 

I In their efforts to Increase the coordination of Federal funding of 
early childhood reseac<:h aad , , development y the members of the Interagency 
Panel have examined the planning and funding activities of the agencies 
to determiae where coordination might best occur ^ Further, the Panel mem- 
bers have discussed these activities against a backdrop of research needs, 
^aps, and Imbalances, to suggest new research directions or' emphases^ In 
what areas of child developiaent , for example, should effort and activity be 
Increased? Which research approaches aremost likely to enhance our knowl- 
edge and understanding of early childhood growth and development? Although 
some changes and, additions have, been introduced^ in 'essence the major are^s 
of concern .formulated by -the Panel in FY '71 and FY '72 (see Stearns, Searcy 
and Rosenfeld, 1971, and Grotherg, Searcy and Sowder, 197 2) have been re- ^ 
talned in this year's report. ^ ^ 

.A predominant position in iFederal planning and funding continues to 
be that research orTearly childhood should be designed to yield findings ' 
and data more directly applicable to currfent and future social problems and 
needs. This orientation, however, does not preclude concern with basic 
rese'arch or with research rhat may not have immediate value for application 
•to social issues.' Another position which continues to be strong is that 
attention should be given to directed research so that agencies are assured 
that research addresses problems of direct and immediate cqncern to the 
agencies. The Panel, aware of these continuing positions, makes its recom- 
mendations for changes so that no position becomes dominant to the. point of 
limiting or ^^preventing desired- new research. 

The Panel continues to recomflpend that c^srtain fundamental research 
strategies and epphase^be^^enjployed to a gijeater extent in the study of 
early childhood. The \lj(e of juch ^strategies is not' limited, of course, 
to any part;lcular substantive area, and the appifoaches can be Incorporated 
into research studies in a variety of ways and to varying degrees. The key 



approaches emphasized by the P'anel are: ' (1) ecological or global research; 
(2) research to. benefit all children; (3) longitudinal/intervention research; 
(4) research geared toward • the improvement* of methodology ; ^ahd (5) research 
on planning and on the 'd iss€»mlnat Ion of research findings. 

The Panel's recominet\dations for fund*ing arc presented again within the 
context pf a few broad content areas . These general categories 'include : 
(1) th^ basic processes of development; (2) the effect^ of*primary environ- 
mental influences » with emphasis on the family; and (3) the effects of en- 
>nTonlh^ntal inf licences at the level of the neighborhood and community, in- 
cluding broad social programs. | 

The*se categories ,(io not constitute a comprehensive list of research * 
issues and areas in the field of early childhood, but rather provide an 
organizational framework within which the .more salient research^needs and 
gaps, as specified by the Panel, can be considered. Since most of these- 
research needs ^ g^ps, and imbalances have been examined in the two previous 
annual reports, they will be discussed in less detail in this report and 
emphasis will be given to elaborations of these themes introduced by tha 
Panel during FY '73. . ' . . 

Section 1: Recom merided Approaches to Early ' • 

Childhood R ese arch . . 

The Eco logical or G lobal Approach 

A ' ■ ' : 

A variety of concerns and issues* are subsumed under the rubric of 
ecological, global or holistic research, l?e^haps this research orientation 
cbn^Jie understood best in terms of the typeN>f research w^.t)i which it contrasts. 
Tradit iona}.ly , studies on children have been assigned so that the phenomena 
under consideration are intentidnally isolated from other closely related 
factors and subsequently examined In the context of what might be termed 
"artif ically cortrived" experimental situations, rather than in the* conCext 
of the larger social and physic3l systpms In which they actually occur and 
typically are deeply embedded. The purpose of isolating — or bringing into 
the laboratory — variables of priwiary interest is not to distort the nature 



of the phenomena, but rath^< t,6 afford the investigator more control over 
the situation and thus to facilitate the determination of cause and effect, 
Wliile c6ntroversy over the^ issue qf .tr'adir*^; experimental control and precision 
for meaningf ulneas and significance of flie situation and the 'behjivior bbserved 
is cdrtainly not new/ a.« tremendous upsurge in attention to' this pi^oblem has 
occurred among social scientists during the las,t few'yeaf^. ' 

Many of the theoretical^ metfiodological and philosophic;al questions 
that, relate the issue of geological validity ^ are^ extremely complex and 
not likely to be untangled and ari§v/ered satisfactorily for some time to come. 
Nevertheless, it is apparent that studiea of the ecology of 'tl)e c!iild and 
the family are scarce, and that , there exists very little systematically 

•Required information about , the child's behavior ^ind developtnent as it occurs 
within the natural context* of the home, community and Society, - Clearly, 
there is a need for mpre informat^ion about the intcractiops and relationships 
between^cV^ildren, and other people and institutions CJithin th^^r environment, 
if we afA to effectively deal with complex social problems .ahd needs • , 

The ecological appj^oach' should not be seen, however, as a return to 
the* atheoreVlcal , desctip'tlve methods that characterized the field, of child 
development early in the century* As B^'onf enbrenner (1973) pointa out, an 

-ecological approach does not preclude the experimental, scientific rae,thod: 

' "...the^full impact of ecological systems far cne developmeot pf bofh science 
and social policy is to be sought not in experiments of nature but in experi - 
ments of man — that is, through the deliber ate design, systematic manipulation ^ 
and scJ entific analysis of new ec/ological, settings that can affe j g^ primary 
SQ ciali zat ion processes , Wet refer this approach as ex perimental human 
efcology" (p. 17) • " ' * , ^ 

.'The need for experimental human eco^pgy is identified clearly In thp 
Panel's recommendations for the increases in longitudinal/intervention 
research and in research on the impact of the systematic alterations of the 
environment prvxluced by comprehensive social and educational intervention » 

"programs; At the same time, the ecological orientation has ramifications 
for more traditipnal experimental psychology conducted in tKe laboratory,^ 

4 

A better account and understanding • of the ecological systems that pertain 
to the child a^td the family could facill^tate a more meaningful selection 



of the stimuli, tagks, measirres and ejiperimental situations used in tht 
laboratory* Furthermore, there is great need foy. studies in which the 
techniques and^dvantages of laboratory control and naturalistic, observar 
tiou are combined, And in which the traditional experimenter-subject dyad 
is replaced by or supplemented with a more meaningfiTl, natural social strQc- 
t-uijeJ ' . . ■ / ■ 

• / The Panel suggests that^iresearch on e,arly childhood be conceived » and 
designed^along more diver^e/raethodologidal and thepretical"^ditnensions . 
As the focus of much of thQ research on children sTiifts frpra single, iso- 
latec^ variables to large-^i^ale ecqioglcal 'systems, there will be an e*v6n ~ 



greater need for a wide' range of theoretical caaaeptualizatipns and research 

' ' '. ' ■ ' ' 
paradigms .^r awn from a' variety of scientific disciplines. Increased coTymunl 

cation and collaboration both vithin and across fields and disciplines i« 
called for. For ii\stan*ce, the Panel recoitunencj^d in its first two annual 
I'eports that..;|:esearch on basic developmental processes be directed more 
>towaxa\uhe in t er ro la t ignsh ips among cognitive, social and physical processes 
an effor.t that requires new tasks and measurements and increased excha^vge of 
informatipn and Ideas across many fieldsof child development that tradition-e 
ally have b^en mutually exclusive. Similar ly*i research on children and 
families as they relate to various ^spects of their communities, and envircjn-i 
ment yill necessitate more collaborative act-iv^ty among psychologists, 
sociologists, anthropologists, 'physicians , economists, -and other scient:^sts 
and pr act^it loners . V 

Psycho^gists interested in the family may find that the adoption of 
sociolog.cal and anthropological perspectives and methods wov^d ^ facilitate . 
the iden :if ication of thqt,. particular variables and dimensions in the home 
environment that are significant for the child*s development,^, Interdisci- 
plinary research could lead to the construction of richer, more comprehen-^ 
sive models of the home environmei^t, and help dispel some of the myths and 
steteotypic portraits, of i:he family that* are promoted by much of , the current 
social science literature* For instance, many studies: on poor children 

^' ' V ' ♦ ■ , ^ • 

have, been based on* one of two rather contradictory assumptions about the^ 
natute of the child's background: (1) that the child *s home environment 
lacks adequate stimulation, and ^ (2) that the child's hoYne environment provld 



too much co^jfuslon ^nd stimulation '(Glnsburg, 1^72, p. 183), For the most 
part^ sijch assumptions are' intuitive,* are derived from the Investi^gator 
informal impressions of the child's home, and are not the products of care 
ful, systematic analyses of the home setting* Different ^i^e^nvlronments 
and patterns ol- child rearing cannot be described and analy2;(W^ adequately 
within the narrow psjjchologlcal' frameworks .typically employed Vn such 
studlA. There is a need for broader/ interdisciplihary approaches to - 
the study of ethnic and social d'ass differences in family functipnrng 
and Child rearing. ' * , 

Research to Benefit All Children . _ \ . 

The Panel continues to reconinend that research Interests and emphases 
not be restrlcte$l priwatlly to a few Specific types of populatlbfts, such 
as economically disadvantaged or minority group children. If research 
findipgs are to.be applied to broad range of social problems and issues,^ 

the^)>» must be generallzable .to children of all economic, social and ethnic 

t * 

backgrounds and with ^a variety of physical and intellectuar abilities . 
Furthermore, care should be taken so that a particular group does not be* 
come conqeptualized in the literature as devldnt from an lllrdef Ined , \ 
standard or^'normal" population. Many of the^studles that have taken sucl) 
an approach have focused on the lr)tellectua'l and social weaknesses and 
failures of a group of children to thef extent that strengths and successes 
have been Ignored or even obscured, A mbrfe fruitful tactic may^b^e to 
Inyestigate the way in which children respond to and cope with ^the particu 
JLar circumstances that actually confront them in the hot&e^ school and *cora- 
munlty. In too many studies of ethnle and cultural differences, one 
group s per;.orraance or behaviors have been compared Co those of another 
group without adequate consideration of the dlffgrent environmental sys- 
tems within which the groups function* Again, an ecological orientation 
to research is recommended, with special attention ^o tihe influences of 

the people and institutions in the community with whom the children and 

*.,__. <k - 

their families come into regular contact. 

- 4 t 

Researchers also have tended to favor certain age groups. Research 
on the once-nefelected area 'of infancy has. expanded considerably during the 
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past several yjjars, and ythis trend continues. Relatively little attention 
has been given^ however X to'chlldren between the ages of two and four year^. 
Investigations* aimed at children of this age are needed, especially now * 
that more and. more preschoo) programs are accj^eptlng children as young as 
two years and day care programs for very young children are Incr^slngly 
In demand., 

^ Longitudlna l /Intexventton Research * ' 

The recpraniendatlons discussed thus far sharetj-a basic theme — that a 
greater pro^;^tion of Federal funds be directed toward multiple-variable 
studies that encompass children of a variety. of backgrounds and abilities, 
their families, and the slgnif leant ^Social arid physical conditions of thelf 
everyday vprld. In large-scale ecological studies*', howover , the researcher 
does not have the degree of control oyer treatment and eovironmental Input 
possible In short--term, single-variable laboratory studies/ In^ the two 
previous annual reports, the Panel recomnvencied longitudinal studies of 
th« numerpus social intervention programs currently being funded by the 
Federal government, ^s an effective means of providing information on the 
long-term Impact orf children of a variety of environmental Influences. 
The Panel sees the synthesis of longitudinal research and broad Inter'ven- 
tion programs as an approach to early childhood that is particularly ap- 
proprlate for interagency coordination, ' planning and funding -{see Grotberg 
and Searcy^ 1972), Increased efforts must be made to solve the large num- 
ber of practical and scientific problems associated with longitudlnal/in- 

^ ■ - ■ ■ ^ " ■ * . . , . . 

tervention research methods. For example, one.^dif f Iculty is that of main- 
taining consistent research prograBtS in the face of changes in social policy 
Interests, in Federal research goals and priorities, and in Federal agency 
and research project personnel. Other difficulties are associated with the 
following Issues: (1) the aize and reptesentatlvenescx of the sample; (2) the 
possible obsolescence of theoretical and methodological concepts; and (3) 
problems related to large scale data processing. 

The traditional single cohort longitudinal method must be Improved > 
and alternative strategies developed and implemented. For Instance, one 
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4 

investigator (Shaie, 1972) recently suggested that . ^ in those ins.ta)^ces 
whern the longitudinal method has in the past been deemed to be essential, 
we will neec} to substituttj research designs which involve either the suc- 
ces^sive independent sampling from pre-determined population cohorts or 
''d.S^gns involving the replication of . longitudinal stud ies 6ver more than ' 
one cohort'' (p. 3).^ ^ » \ . ' 

In order to consider in depth the many issues related to Jjing-term ' 
research on broad social interventions , the Panel has initiated a Special 
Interest Group on Longitudinal/lhtervehtion Research, The proupVs activi- 
ties di'riijig FY *73 are reviewed in the se^ction oti Special interest Area 
Meetings . " 

Research on Methodology 

Studies focused on the research 'process Itself are s'till few and far, 
between. Substantial progress ia/thej,research areas an^ approaches identi-- 
fied by the Pariel will be possLble only if the relevant > research methods, 
can be refined and improved . ror Instance , morfe comprehensive theoretical 
models. and better techniques ^f measuring, coding and analyzing naturalis- 
tic bah^vior must be develop^ed for use in ^ecological and long-term inter- * 
vention research studies. . » | 

Research on Planning and Dissemination * • • * 

In l.ine with their emphasis on increased exchange of information among 
funding agencies, researchers and practitioners, the Panel members-^stress 
the need for studies that are aimed at research planning artd the dissemina- 
tion of research results . Increased effort should bjB direc-ted 'toward the 
de^»|Stopmfent of the following: (1) systems ^that would facilitate the ex- 
change of scientific information between researchers; (2) systems to synthe- 
size, and translate scientific knowledge into forms appropriate for policy 
makers and consumers; (3) dissemination models of successful programs; and 
(A) systems to match families in need with Appropriate programs and services 
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I ^ - Section 2; Major Areas !^of Rejglearch Need 



The DeveJ-oprnfental Process 



) 



While research on basic developmental processes continues to focu6 ^ ^ 
jieavily on cognitive processes, studies on social-emotional development 
are increasing in number. The Panel sees further need to investigate ^t^e 
many crucial' aspects of socialization and personality development about 
which so little is knovm. Special emphasis is placed on research designed 
to investigate the interrelationships among cognitive, social* and physical 
processes, and the ways in which these basic processes are affected by 
the chlld^s environmental conditions L.nd everyday experiences/' 

• , The gap between basic and applied research should be narrowed, ^and 
special efforts should be made to expand the dbmain of the major theories 
of cognitive development, such as Piaget's and Bruner*s, so that they per- 
tain to a greater variety of situations and processes/ At present, such 
theories address only a small number of developmental p^henomena and have 
been tested in the context of relatively ^ew types of experimental tasks, 
measures and situations. At the same time, however, these theories and ^ 
related research findings have been used as the basis of a number of educa- 
tional innovations, especially at the preschool level where, for Instance, 
procedures to teach intellectual skills such aa conservation and serlation 
are being built into the basic curriculum. A similar problem exldts in 
regard to evaluati'bn and scjreenlng procedures. Measures and tests that 
are developed originally for. experimental purposes (e.g., measures of 
object permanence, of classification skills, and of basic perceptual 
processes) are often used to evaluate and cottipare children without suffl*; 
cierit consideration or understanding of tt\e meaning and implications of 
these ii^strunfents. 

In recent research literature the Infant has been conceptualized 
as an active, stimulus-seeking/organism frdfti birth, and as possess jlng 
more ;cefined perceptual anid cognitive abilities than was believed 
previously. We need a more complete understanding of the importance and , 
role of stl^iulus change* in the infantas intellectual development before 
we can successfully incorporate sensory atimulation* into infant care 
programs. 
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Interest in the biological, physiological and genetic underpinnings 
of intellectual and social development continues at a high level,' especially 
In connection with learntjig ha'ndicaps, mental retardation, and emotional ill- 
ness, Another critical problem ar^a concerns the effects of nutrition on 

the child's intellectual groxJth. and the effects of maternal nutrition and 

I " . " ' . 

care on prenatal and postnatal development. Similarly,' more research is 

, ■ ■ ■ - " 

needed on the determinants of Iprem^aturify and low birth weight, fmd th^; 

long-term consequences of this- condition. ' ! . ' 

More attentiort should be givien to the positive aspects of s^ocfal and 
personality devel6pment. For instance, research on attachment has conpen- 
trated on the Infant's separation fr6m the mother .and. his reactions" to a 
stranger; we need a better, finderstanding of, the process l?y whiclT the infant 
actually 6ecomes'*attached to parents, siblings, and other adults, and of 
the ways in which such affectlonal relationships change with development. 

Increased research has been recommended for the following is^es: 
tlie role of play and imitation' In social and cognitive development; the 
develbpment of self-concept and self-worth; the dynamics of sexuaj. and 
racial identity; the dete'r/ninants of aggression; the development of inter- 
group 'attitudes , including ;:aclsm; the development, of moral and ethical ^ 
behavior; and the development of sharing and altruism* 

Primary Environmental InflyUences , > (V 

The Panel, in addressing research concerns relating to the effects 
of primary environmental Influences on the child, selected the family as 
the basic and critical urtit; the family constJ-tuCS's a major aspect of the 
young child's' world and links the child with other major environmental ' 
systems. Each member agency of the Panel has a legislative mandate to 
deal with issues relating to the family, a fact which permitted a 
broad conceptual framework within which' to 'Address research relating' to 
fhe family on an interagency basis. During the past year, representatives 
of the member agenciei^ were Interviewed by the Spcial Research Groups staff 
about their agencies* interests in family-oriented research, and their 
responses v?ere .used tcr prepare a*working paper on the family for the Panel. p 
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This special report (^rrell, Hurt, ind Grotberg, .1973) outlines the Issuiis 



and questions that are of particular concer^n tcKseach,,agency and Identifies 
the general Ihteragency research directions aud emphases that emerge. 

Underlylr\g the agencies* qoncerns Is the premise that the family has 
been excluded from the focus of most research on early childhood. Research 
that has been. directed toward the cl]lld and the family has been limited for 
the most . part 'to a relatively amall number of topics and Issues, sucTi *as 
tK^followlng: , (1) parent.-chlldu^Jjjt erections and relations, generally K:or(- 
ceptuallzed In terras of tnother-chlld^jdyads; (2) attachment and fear of ^. 
strangers in Infancy; (3) correlations between demographic c^iaracterlstlcs 
of the parents and measures of the child *s» educational achievements, I.Q., 
altitudes and aspirations; and (4) the relationship between birth ordet 
or family oize and the child's abilities and achieveme'nts . 

; In the Panel's special report pn the family, -research questions were 
organized around three broad categories: (1) the internal systems of the 
family; (2) the family and transactions with the rtal systems; arid 

(3) the internal systems of the family, a^ the family and transactions 
with the external systems. . ^ , ' 

The Internal systems of the family « Research questions include^ in 
the first categ6ry pertain t^o^^c internal "dynamics and. structure of the 
family without consideration of outsijfle institutions and Influences. Much 
of the traditional research on the child and the family falls into this 
.. ^. category. » A general concern of many* of the agencies is to acquire more 
Information on the structure of ^mllies, their mbdes pf functioning, 
and their Influences on child developWnt. Investigator J generally acknowl- 
edge the inadequacy of conceptualizing the family in terms of only a few 
model's and stress the need for a'-'more complete^ ^d accurate assessment of 
the variety of family, forms, li^e styles and ^phlld .rearing arrangements 
that exist In the United Stateo. There Is aliso' ne^d^to determine the 
extent to which societal attitudes toward se.x roles 'have changed in recent 
years and the effects of such changes on family decision-making processes 
and the functions of family members. Cultural and ^thnlc differences in 
fantlly patterns should be d^sc^ribed and investigated in terms of more 
sensitive and meaningful measures; the standar^d ^ocloetonomlc measures of 



leyel of occupation, education arKl incpme are deemed to be inadequate Jfor 
this purpose* . ^ 
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The agencies' Interests are weighted heavily toward st:udles of the 
determlnanls of successfi^ family functioning and child (Jey^JLppment* Indl- - 
eating a general desire, to move away from the p^^thological and defi^cit 
models^ that have -pervaded much of» the.research on the child'and the family* 

The family and tr.ansact ions with the external systems > The^ research 
questions in this category concSe^n the family^s relationships with .larger 
ecological systems. better understanding of the way inr which families 
affect and., are af fected by other people, Institutions and organizations 
is* neces^iary. fpr the purposes of both research and service programs^ 
These questions in [farticular reflect the member agencies' Interest In 
ecologicalv;4nd global approaches, to early childhood research. Specific 
interests include: (1) the way in which the family relates to schools, 
hospitals, bfiuslnig and neighborhood environments^ and. social agencies ; 
(2) the devfeloprrient (>,f programs to teach parenti'ng skills; (3) th.e effects 
of the parents? contact with schools, Jobs^ and community tinstitut ions on 
the child's development; and (4) 'the development of community supporbvsys- 
terns for families^ with^a variety of needs and problems*' * ^ 

* V The Internal systems of the family, and the family and transactions 
with the external s ystems . Representatives^ of the member agencies ex- 
pressed interest in a variety of Issues t^at combine elements of both 
the internal systems^of the family and transactions with the external 
systems* These questions tend to be* quite broad and deal with complex 
Interactipns between social systems, programs or interventions and 
vairoys processes of family functioning and child rearing. Issues iden-^ 
tified as especially urgent include: (1) the impact of the media and : 
of the disisemlnatlon of various types of information upon families; 
.(2) the impact upon the family of having a handicapped child and ways 
in which outside agencies can help t^e family members cope; and (3) the 
impact of day care upon faiailles and identif icatioh of families for 
whom day caire is and is not helpful* 

Specific icfesearch questions are presented according to category 
in Tables 13, 14, and 15, in Appendix A* The agencies submitting' 
the questions are Identified by checks In the appropriate boxes. , 
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Environmental Influences: Community and Society , 

' Consistent with th\ Panel's interest ih an ecological approach to 
studying children, its aoncern extends beyond the family to the broader a 
elements of the envlpwfment including the Influences of the community 
and society, er major research needs identified by the Panel in th^ ' ' / 

two previous annual reports concern the following general issuer and 

-■ ' ' ' ■ , ^ 

areas. ' ' . , * » . 

What are the effects of the natural and man-made environments 'on 
the development of children? In patticul^r*r-what .are the differential 
influences of urban, suburban and rural settings on the child's physical, 
social and intellectual development? , : ' ^ 

There are a variety of crucial research issues related' to/the school. 
How can instructional methods be made mote effective for children in 
general and for particular groups, such 'as the handicapped and mentally 
retarded? 19^ vhat extent and in what ways can individualized instruc- 
tion programs be coordinated witft the general educational process? 
: There is need for much more research on individual differences in cogni*- 
tive'and social abilities, and on ways to build into the educational * 
system mechanisms for dealing with such differences. How can parents and 
other adults ba: involved to a greater extent in the ecfucational process, . 
' whether in the home, in the community or in" the school? Tlie Panel recom- 
mendg that more emphasis be placed on interrelations among key aspects 
bf the child's school experiences (e.g., content and mode of curriculum) 
arid significant factors in the child's home, neighborhood and culture. 

More research is needed to determine the impact on t^xe child's develop* 
• ment of peers and significant adults outside of the family. The increase 
of day, care and preschool programs, rtiakes tlvis issue especially cruclalln 
regard to infants and very young children. 

There is a continuing need for research on the large number of social 
intervention programs funded by the Federal government. ^These projects 
are concerned with day care and preschool programs, compensatory education, 
health and nutrition, income maintenance ,* housing, and educational tele- 
vision. Ecological and global research app^^oaches are especially appropriate 

■ ; ' , ■ ■ ■ .[, ,• 
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in connect ion with the^ evaluation of these broad Intervention programs. 
The Panel stresses the need to study the combined effects of several 
Interventions that may affect children and their families simultaneously. 
Only through ^he joint efforts of the agencies involved, and through •well 
coordinated planning anc| Implementation of programs, research arid evalua-* ^ 
tions, can Investigators achieve the systematic, control and design neces- 
sary for such large-scale efforts in experimental human ecology. The 
Panel is concerned with making possible the interagency communication and 
cooperation that must precede and accompany attempts to investigate simul- 
taneously a wide range of programs, children and life circumstances/ , 

Section 3: Special In terest Area Meetings ' / 

During FY '73, the Interagency. Panel on Early Childhood Research 
and Develooraent initiated a series of meetings on issues of special 
interest k.o some of the Panel member^, primarl).y areas to which member- 
agencifes desire to make substantial funding commitments. /The meetings 
are of>en to all members of the Interagency Panel ^and theyN^re urged to 
invite concerned individuals from their agencies. Information about 
ongoing and planned* research in the^ special interest area is presented 
' and discussed at these sessions^. Specialists knowiedgeal(le in various 
aspects of the problem area and specialists involved in programs within 
(*he Federal government are^ invited -to share their expertise with cthe 
other participants. 

Longitudinal/Intervention Research 

Throughout is three-year operation, the Interagency Panel on Early ^ 
Childhood Research and Development has expressed an interest in the longi- 
tudinal/interveptipn approach to research on children, and has Repeatedly 
recommended an increase in the use of such strategies, In August, 1972, 
the Panel distributed let;ters"to the directors of Fe?dei?al agencies con- 
cerned with early childhood research and development, in which it formally 
recommended that tfte agenbies give high priority and long-term commitment 
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to longitudinal/intervention research studies. In fact, this recommenda- 
tion represented the first major action the Paniel in suggesting guide- 
lines" ^or Federal funding of early childhood research. Many of the direc- 
tors in'liurn expressed a great deal of interest in longitudinal/intervention 
approaches and requested further feedback from the Panel on this particular 
issue. The Panel^s o^igoing concern for research that yields information 
'beyond the short-term effects of va'rious intervention programs has been 
voiced in the 1971 and 1972 annual reports, in a seriels of special Panel 
reports on longitudinal/intervention research (Grotberg and Searcy^ 1972; 
Lazar, 1972; Lazar and Chapman, 1972 ; Sowder, 1972) released during the 
last two fiscal years, and in the FY '73 and FY '74 plans of the member 
agoncies* * • . * * 

Two general topics emerged as c<?ntral themes of the meetings .held ^.n 
FY '73: (1) the use in research of large data pools and research sturces 
that already exist but are used infrequently; dnd (2) the use of marker 
•variables and Tneasures by Investigators receiving Federal grants or con- 
tract funds, in order to facilitate subs^equent cross research analyses. ^ 

^ Da*ta sources . To address the issue- of available data pools,' the 
Speciai interest G^oupJt)n Longitudinal/Intervention Research receiyed 
a report on a longitudinal study conducted under a contract from the 
Department of Labor and in cooperation yith the Censu^ Bureau. The tssuep^ 
of access for researchers, to currently available data banks was the major 
focus of the discussion that ensued. The following information about 
the Census Bureau was brought, to the attention of the Panel members: 
(1) the Census Bureau is entering Into contracts wltli many agencies 
and doing surveys for them; and (2) Census Bureau magnetic tapes through 
the 1969 Survey can be made available for use in various research projects. 

Severajyissues, and projects appropriate for subsequent consideration 
by the ^Special Interest Group were suggested: *^ 
1. An inventory of social science data banks that now exist and 
would be available to researchers; the Panel should determine 
^ the loclltion and nature of such data and the procedures bj^ 

which researchers can gain access to them. In response to this 
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suggest^lon, the Social Research Group has compiled a fl]^^ 
on computer-based information systems maintained or funded 
by Federal agencies, as an Initial step In Identifying appiTo- 
/ prlate data pools; 
^ * 2^ The posslbllty of urging agencies sponsoring research.vtb make 'v 
and publicize sotie provision for small grant support f(!^r^tiie^ 
exploitation of' already existing data pdolsi V \ 

3. Determine the. feasablllty of designing Census questions to 
generate Information aboi5t children; 

4. Exploration of way^ In which to javold or minimize content over- 
lap In studies drawing on the same data banks; 

5. The use of the Census Bure^au In followltig up members of 84mpl€i^ 
^ In large longitudinal studies; and 

6. issues of| privacy and the appropriateness of itervlew questions^' 
that are asked as part of Census surveys* 

' Marker variables > ' Meaningful research r,equlres a capacity to tiiake 
comparisons between studies, to relate the findings of one study tp those 
of another, and to extpnd the Implications of one investigation to other 
populations , and. situations, The a>lllty to compare'and generalize findings 
is especially crucial in longltudihal/lnterventlon research because of the 
great expentJe and jlotig-term comipl^ment involved. Up to this point, how- 
ever, valid cross-study analyses have been all but precluded by the great 
variability loathe constructs, measures and' procedures that mpst investi-- 
gators employ in their research. Consequently, the Special Interest Group 
on Longitudinal/Intervention Research decked to explore,"^ wi^h the coopera- 
tion of, the Interagency Pan^l on Adolescence, means by which greater com- • 
parability between research studies could be achieved. Much^of the group's 
discussion thus far ha^ been devoted to the concept of marker variables, 
or, the use by Independent Investigators of a common set of measures and 
scales to describe Wpy bkckgrourtS and periEormance^characterfstlcs of their 
sample populations. * * 

The Special Interest Group met periodically during the year with 
specialists who have had extensive enperience in developing measures 
appropriate for longitudinal/intervention research on children of all 
ages. The points and recommendations advanced by the participants in 
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these sessions are synthesized In the summary paper that appears in Appen- 
dix B. The interagency Panels also sponsored kn open discussion meeting at 
the 1973 Annual Meetings of tH^Amerlian Psycholo^glcal Assodiatlon, in 
order to "Solicit suggestions and recommendatibns ^ f rora researchers not 
affiliated with Federal agencies. ^ Plansare being formulated for more 
formal discussions and symposia at upcoming meetings of various professional 
aocieties, ; • . 



Home- Focused Pro grams ' ' 

The Special Interest Group on Home-Focused Programs was a natural out- 
growth of the Panel's interest in the family as a research theme. The 
general purpose of the group Is to^ describe and discuss Federally funded 
. programs in which research and/or services are carried out at the Iqvel 
of the homeland the family. We need systematic evaluations of existing 
progr£tef{%^lus resfeafch^ on other ways in which health, educational and 
^ farej^prograras and institutions can be oriented toward the child and the 
family. in the home . The Panel 'members feel that we need a clearer picture 
of the conditions under which home-focused programs are more effective in 
reaching children and their parents than community or institution based 
programs. . / v 

Several specialists knowledgeable about basic and ^intervention ^research 
<leslgns were invited to the meetings to discuss homerfocused programs with 
the ojther participants. Several high-priority questions relating to home 
oriented researclij and services were identified during the three sessions 
held in FY '73. For instance, what is and should be thfe scope of home- 
focused programs? What reasons do researchers and social service agents 
have tb go into the home environment? What are the long-term effects of. 
home oriented interventidti' programs? Are diffusion effects on siblings 
and neighbor J^hlldreri greater in home-foCused progriims than in center- ^ 
based* programs? Do parents become more deeply involved and continue to, 
be involved longer in horae-focysed programs? Are children negatively 
affected in home programs by the lack of the peer interactions that are pro- 
vided by center-based programs? Are hOme-focused programs more appropriate 



fot one income* group' than another? How can programs be designed such . ' 
that they respect ethnic differences? What steps mus\ be taken to "/ , 
ayoid the imposition of thie staff *s cultural values on the program 
partic^Lpants? Are there certain activities for which home-oriented* services 
and inter<^ent ions are especially appropriate, e.g., care of children 
who are hand ica[iped or have other special characteristicsjor disabili t;ies; 
enhancement of parent-child inter .ction^ ; instruction in basic child 
development information and parsnting skills; or delivl^ry of health 
and nutrition infoi^ation and services? 

The Special Interest Group also took up the closely related topicf , • * 
of home/hospital interface . Specialists discussed various aspects of 
mgther~inf ant interaction and the effects of hospitalization and depri- 
vatiorT^Hv^that^relationship . Some of the major points and "issues empha- 
sized by the participants are as follows: ^ ^ 

1. Many problems relating to tjjie ejects of hospitalization on 
• . the motVier and the newborn can be dealt with on the basis of^ 
existing Iresearjph knowledge. Rather than more rese<|rch , what 
^ is needed most 'are recommendations on how to promote changes 
in hospital and medical practices and procedures sc^ that they 
mesh With the special needs and problems of- the mother and 
her infant; ^ • ^ 

, 2. The dissemination of social science* theory ajid research 

findings to medical personnel (e.g., through the jnedical * \ 

school curriculum) might alleyiate some of the probl6ms 
produced by medical procedures which Often are geared to- 
yard physical problems at the expense of psychological and 
emotional well-being; 

3. Improved methods and strategies must be devised so that 
physical and psychological anomalies and developmental 
problems can be detected by early and periodic screening and 
so that the appropriate . supportive services can be provided 
to the children and, their parents; 

4. We need more information aboyt the social, cognitive and 

*^ emotional consequences of the isdlation and inactivity t?hat 

Q^ten accompanies the care of premature and high-lrisk newborns; 
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5. 



6. 



There is a need forj more research on Heroin- and Methad<flie- 
addlcted neonates* and especially on the long-term consequences 
of addiction at birth; and 

There is a need fbir m6re systematic research on the psychological 
impact upon children of various aspects of hospitalization* e.g.*, 
surgical procedures^ partial or complete Immobilization 



' Guest Speakers at the Special Interest Group Meetings 



Home-Focused Programs 
Deceniber 13, 1972 

Guest Speiakers: 

Ms. Jean Berman 

Appalachian Regional Commission 

Dr/ Richard Bell 

Child Research Branch, NIMH 

Dr. Burton White ' / r 
H,arvard Uniyersity ' 



Longitudinal/lnterventJ>on Research 
January 30, 1973 a 

J Guest Speakers : 

Dr. ^Frahk Mott- ^ , 
Depairttbent •^of Labor 

Mr. Macoh Schiffman ' 
Department of Labor 



"Home-Focused Programs (Home/Hos - 

■^' Pital Interface) 
March 20/1973^ 

Guest Speakers: « 

Dr. Si^yile Escalona 
Albert Einstein College 
of Medicinfe 

Dr» James Presdott 
NAlonal Institute of 
Child Health and 
Human Development 



Marker Variables 
April 5, 1.973 • ; 1 

Guest Speakers: , / 

" Dr. E. Kuno Seller 
Temple University 

Dt. Richard Jessor ^ " 
' University of Colorado » 

Dr . J. Rpnald Lally ^ 
Syracuse University 

- Dr. Earl Schaefer ^ 

University of North Carolina 

Marker Variables 
June 14, 1973 

Guest Speakers : 

Dr. Samuel Mes^^ck 

B3uHHonM t68^ ^ 

Dr- Dorpthy EichornV 

University of ♦California, Berkeley 

Dr. Robert Emde ' 
University of Colorado 

Dr. Virginia Shipman 
Educational Testing ^Service 

Dr. David Elkind \ 
University of Rochester . * 

Dr. Marjbri^ Chandler 
Office of Education 
National Center for 
Educational Statistics 
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Marker Variables 
October 30, 1973 ^ 

Guest Speakers: 

Dr, Paul J. Jehllk 
United States Department 
of Agriculture / 

Dr. ^Vuce E. Beacher 

Unl t ed S t a t es D t^^ 

of Agrlcuiture 
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' CHAPTER II ' 

' ■■ ' ' 

DESCRIPTION AND ANALYSIS OF FY '73' ' 
."^ RESEARCH, BY*AGENCY AND ACROSS AGENCIES 

This Chapter contains a description and analysis of the early chlld- 

... hood .research, supported^ln FY ' /l.by, .the .agencles,.on ,the.,Interagency,.Panel,...,.,.„ 

on Early ChildliOod Research and Development. The research of each agency.'*' 
is described and then briefly analyzed in terms of specific areas and cate- 
'gories selected by the Interagency Panel . Following the individual summaries, 
an analysis of the research of all agencies is presented in order to provide 
an overview of FY '73 research in early childhodd and to ind.l(!ate re'search . 
areas which may need expanded support from Federal agencies. 

Sec^jiou 1: Classification of FY *73 Research 

Interpreting the Dat a ^ 

The analyses In this chapter are based primarily on the' number of proj- 
ects supported by an agency in h particular ajrea or category of research. - 
Information on thetptal amount of funding devoted by the combined agencies 
to particular areas of research is also .presented . When trying to Interpret 
the data> it must be kept in mind that the number of projects supported by 3 
particular agency or concerned with research in -a particular area does not 
necessarily reflect a proportionate amount of funding for that agency or that 
area. For instance, NICHIJ •reported 245 early childhood projects and a fuvd- 
ing total of about 16.4 million, whereas NCET had only 11 projects, but a 
funding total of over $22 million. 

The data collection necessarily was dependent on the availability of 
Information from each agency. The data presented characterize the research 
projects as reported up to the ^time this document was completed. Early child- 
,hood is defined as Including all ages (including prenatal) under ten years. 
A project was couhted In the analysis if childreh'/under ten years of age were 
included in the research target group. It should be noted that adolescents 
and/or adults also may have been Included in the target group. 
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Research projects were classified according^to a number of area^s, 
approaches and categlories, designated by the Interagency Panel as needing 
strong support. The data reported for the various categories are generally 
overlapping. That is, in any one project attention may be focused on a i 
variety of the key areas or issues. Consequently, the percentages shown 
do not designate mutually exclusive efforts in the various re^earcfi cate-. 
"'glDFiesr' TKat^Ts^'v^^^ for any agency may equal more than ipOiper- 

cent. For instance, in a particular agency 40 percent or more of the total 
number of projects may concern cognitive development. Some, all dr hone of 
these satne projects also may have been classified under other' categories , 
such as physical health, or famMy related. Whenever categories are not 
mutually exclusive, it will be 30 stated. 

Categories Used for Analysis 

The priority areas that were. selected as the basis for ,the description 
and analysis of FY '73 early childhood research are presented and defined 
in the following* outlined list. The categories represent specific aspects 
ot the general research- needs reviewed in Chapter I and are divided into 
three major sections: areas of research, approaches to research, and kinds 
of re.search. 

Areas of Research: 

1. Developmental Processes 

'l Cognitive Development — includes concept formationi learning 
processes, language development and Sensory/perceptual 
.developments. 

Social-Emotional Pevelopment — includes coping ability, 
interpersonal relations, self-^concept, and motivation. 

Physical Development — includes psychomotor and sensor!*- 
iiaotor growth patterns. ' 

. ' Physical Health — includes study of disease, health, 

\ and poisoning/intoxication, 
I 

2. Primary Environmental Influences * 

Family-Related Research — covers studies in which some 
aspect of the family is given emphasis (e.g., intrafamily 
relationships, ecology of the home, variant family foriris) 
but does not include parent education. 



Faron^inR Sk'ills — includes studies in which special 
attention is given to instruction in parenting, child 
care, or family life, and/or the effects of parent train- 
ing on child development. 

Intrafamily Relationships — covers\reseaich in which em- 
phasis is placed on interact ions "bSitween family members, 
including father, mother, and siblings. * . , 

Child Rearing — includes research in which attention is 

. . givan-epecitically to practixie«-and styles of rearing ^ 

children. . ' " . • . 

Structure of the Family — covers research on forms and ' 
styles of family life, including variant family forms 
(other .than nuclear family) . • 

Ecology of the Homo — research in which focus Is on the 
chlld^s interaction with physical and social aspects of 
the home sui;roundings. 

F amily and transactions wi ^ th Community and Society — covers 
studies Irf which attention is*given to both the family and ^ 
aspects of the neighborhood,, larger community ^ or societyr^ 
including physical environment, institutions, social pro- 
grams, and socioeconomic, ethnic, an^ religious influences. 

Envir onmental Inf luenceVTCommunity and Society 

Neighborhood — ^overs ^research which focuses on the neigh- , 
borhood and its effect on child development; includes studies 
physical environment, geographical locat ion, housing con- 
ditions, facilities, 'equipment and/or materials for children 
- corfununity members, professional groups and institutions. 

Health and/or Welfare Services — includes research on general 
health services, prenatal health cate, family planning, nu~ 
i tr it ion programs , mental health services, foster care, ^dop- 
^ ^tive services, protective srervices, emergency services and 
/advocacy. . ' ■ , . " 

Day Care — covers research on day care for young 'children; 

C hild Advocacy — includes studies concerned with the organized 
support of the right of children to receive services which 
. contribute to their overall development and well-being. 

Recreation — includes research which looks at recreation 
prograTns. and activities for children, including handicapped 
^ children. . , > 

Child Abu se—includes researc^i < i identification, prevention, 
and effects of child abuse and neglect, and development and 
delivery of protective services for neglected or abused chil- 
dren. 



Education —covers projects concerned with general educa- 
tion and InsfYuctlon, -in any ^Location or program, for 
school-age children; Includes school achievement, Indi- 
. vlduallzed instruction, innovative education, teleylsibn j. 
Instructipn, and computer-assisted Instruction. 

* . V Preschool Programs — includes research on early education * 
and child development programs for preschool age childfen/ 

Infant Education — includes projects which focus on general 
^ • 'ins true t ion p^^^ 

three years of age. 

- ♦ 

Special Education — covers projects that focus on special 
education for handicapped children, including mentally \ 
retarded, and aurally, visually, neurolbglcally , orthope- 
dlcally, and speech handicapped children. , 

Approaches' to Research: 

1* Long-Term —cover^ studies that have been ongoing, funded, or planned 
for a duration of mpre than one year; may involve any research 
design, not necessarily longitudinal.. 

■ ' ■' , ' ■ « 

2. LongltMclinal — covers research on the same individuals or groups ^ 
with similar characteristics to determine the effects over titpe 
of natural events or planned Intervention./ 
* ' ■ " 

3» Research on MethodoloRV^ -includes studies in which a primary 
objective is to find better ways of designing, conducting and 
evaluating research efforts; Includes the development of test 
Instruments and observational techniques for a variety of content' 
area and subject populations. 

4» Research on Planning and Disseminatibn — includes projects in which 
ari objective is finding better methods of planning for research, 
including studies to assist in setting research goals and the 
development of appropriate data basel for planning; aldo includes » 
studies of the most effective ways of infowbing researchers and 
others of the results of completed research or the progress, of 
ongoing research. ^ ' 

5 . Research to Begefit All Children ^ 

All Chlldren- >-covers project^ in which t^searchNarget groups 
include children in general, i.e., not selected on the basis 
of a special characteristic, ability or background, 

' Children with Special Characteristics — covers projects in . 
which research target group includes children selected on 
the basis of a special characteristic, ability or background; 
includes disadvantaged, handicapped, learning disabled, bi- 
lingual, non-English breaking, dlfted, and emotionally dis- 
turbed. * ^ 
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Handicapped ^ — Includes aurally, visually, neurologlcally/ 
orthopedlcally , and speech handicapped, mentjally retarded, 
and learning disabled chlidiren. 

. disadvantaged — includes children from lower Income and 
poverty levels or those designated by an agency as dis- 
advantaged. 

Ethnic o r Cultu ral Diversity — includes projects In which 
research target children are selected on the basis of their ' 
. ethnic or cu4.tural diversity. * ^-^..^^^yr-..^... ^........^ 

B ilingual — covers projects in which research target group 
includes cTfildren whose primary language is not English. 

Gifted — covers projects in which research target group : 
includes chil^x^n identified as intellectually gift%. 

Ecological Studies — covers research projects in which attention 
is given \o the influeiice on child development of some combination 
of the family, the community and society. 



7. Research on the Whole Child — covers studies in which emphas;Ls is 
on the. overall growth and development of the child, or on two or 
more of the basic developmental processes (physical, cognitive, 
f or socio-emotional development). 

Kinds of Research: 



1. Basic Research— that research directed primarily toward the increas 
of knowledge, the improvement of understanding, and the discovery p 
basic relationships; not necessarily applicable to solutipns of im- 
mediate problems. ' % 

2. Applied Research — results are Intended to be more directly applicable 
to immediate jproblems than basic research findings; applied research 
may be derived from ba^ic research or theory or may be empirical; 

it is aimed at showing how existing knowledge can be used in new 
and useful ways« ^ In the overall analysis, applied research is aon- 
s^dered as a category unto itself, as well as' covering 'the following 
. vjcinds of research: 

Development — concerned with the construction of tests, systems, 
- materials, methods, media, equipment, facilities, and p rot o^ 
% types to provide for instrumentation of either basic or applied 

research. y 
^ , f 

, Demonstration and/or , Replication — activities designed speci- 

fically to show th^ method of operation or applicability of 
a research or program model. . ' 

Evaluations — includes studies to assess overall project 
impact; to compare various models, strategies or materials; 
and to determine the cost-effectiveness of planned programs. 
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3, Plannlnj^ and» Utilization of Research — covers general research 
support^, Activities, rQlated to'the planning- Implementation, 
: and utilization of research; Includes stat^of-the-art papers, 
research syntheses, analyses of- existing data, and dissemination 
of research Informatlqjfi, 



Sect ion 2:^ Descripti ons of, FY '73 Agen cy Research Progra 



ms 



'^e ^'Y V3 early childhood Research analysis covers research supported * 
by 15 Federal research programs , 'administered through .9 Federal agencies. 
Data from some 1605 Individual projects, with a total- budget of approximately 
$272.5 million, were collected and analyz^ed as a basis for^the descr^J-ptions 
to follow. The total number of projects and funding for each agency is ^ 
represented below. The descrlptionfe and analyses of the individual agencies 
follow^ and the chapter cbncludes with a summary analysrls of research across 
all agencies » 

Programs and Funding' In Federal Early Childhood Research by Agency, FY '73 

No. Projects Millions 



1. 


Office. of Child Development (OCD) 


U2 


11.1 


.2. 


National Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development (NICHD) 


245 


16.4 


3. 


National Institute for Neurological Diseases 
and Stroke (NINDS) 


21 


6.9 ' 

* 


4. 


National Institute of Mental Health (NIMH) 


151 


7.7* 


5. 


Maternal and Child Health Service* (MCHS) 


'56 


.4.6 


6. 


Social and Rehabilitation Service (SRS) 


54 


• 2.5 


7. 


National Institute of' Education (NIE) 


270 


15.2 


8, 


OE, Bureau of Educatibn for tKe 
Handicapped (BEH) 


-248 


34.5 , 


9. 


OE, Division of Plans and Supplementary 
Centers ' . 


110 


20.1** 



* This figure does not include funding for the 26 Intramural Projects^ - 

,_J **This figure Includes the funding for all title III projects administered 

at the national level. * 

erJc 



10. OE, Division of Bilingi^l Education 



ffona 



11 • OE, Bureau of Occupafxonal and Adult 
Education (BOAE) 

12. OE, J^ational Center for Educational 
Technology (NCET) 



13. dE, Right to Read Program ' 

14. OE, Office of Planning, Budgeting, and 

Evaluation (OPBE) 

,15. U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) 



N o. Proje cts 
189 



11 

1 

22 

69 



Millions 

29.6 
. 16.6 

22.5 

12-0 
11.6 



(Funding figures 
. not available) 
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Office of Child Development, 
Office Of Human Development, 
Office of the Secretary, DHEW 



FISCAL YKAR 1973 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH 

• FY '73 Funding ; $11.1 million 

Number o'f Programs or Projects Active in FY '73 ; 1A2 ♦ 

* Mission and/or Functions in Early Childhood Research ; 

OCD has broad admiriistrative coordinating functions to develop priorities ^ 
and strategies for early childhood ^research throughout DHEW. Research emphasis 
in OCD is focused in several areas affecting the development of the child. The 
health, education and welfare 6f children are all^ of concern, with studies con- 
centrating on how various programs and environmental influences in, these areas 
affect child ^development. ^In previous years, OCD expanded its scope from 
concentration on child and day care services'for children ages 0-5, to more 
research on the fami;.y and the community, and on children with special needs., 
A major emphasis now is given to the study of child abuse and neglect. The 
Children Bureau has the ^responsibility to "investigate and report*' upon matters 
pertaining to the welfarje of children* 



• ^ '^3 Distributi on of Hesearch;by Are a (Categories are riot mutually exclusive. 
One study ^ay involve several of the'areas listed.) 



15% or below * 

Physical development 
Child abuse 
Recreation 
Infant education 
Physical health 
Child advocacy 



16% - 39% 

Cognitive developnxent 
Family-related 
Day care' 
Social-emotional 

development 
Neij^hborhood 
Education 

Preschool programs 



40% or above 
- — I — ■ — " — 

Parenting skills 
Health and/or welfare 
services 



* When no research was reported within a category, the name was not included. 



ERLC 
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Office of Child Development, 
(■ Office of Human Development, 
\ Office of the Secretary, DHEW 



FISCAL YEAR 1973 ACTIVITY IN RARLY CHILD1\£)0D. RESEARCH (continued) 

• ' • \ *■ . ' ' ' 

• Disji ributlon of ReseXrcH by Kind of Resea rch in YX ^73; 

Basic JResearch \ 11,5% 

Applied R|psearch / . 81,3% 

Development Projects ^^3.7% 
Demonstration Projects . ^ - 33.1% 

evaluations 7,9% 
Planning ajid Utilization of Research . 7,2% 

• Dij^tribution of Research by Approach in FY '73 ; 
(Categories are not mutually exclusive.) 

• More th an 75% Long-term Studies (longer than one year) 

26% - 50% Research on Planning and Dissemination 

10% - 25% . WholQ Ch-ild \ 

Ecological Studies 

Less than 10%^ Longitudinal Studies 

' ^ Research on Methodology 

• Distribution of Research by Kind of Children in FY '73; ' 
(Categories are not mutually" exclusive . ) 

26% - 50% All Children 

.Children with Special Characteristics 

Ethnic or Cultural diversity 

Disadvantaged 
t / ' 

10% - 25% Bilingual 

Less than 10 % Handicapped 
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Office of Child Development, 
Office of Human Development, 
Office of the Secretary, DHEW 



FISCAL YEAR 1973 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH (continued) 



• Distribution of Research on the Family in FY '73 ; 
(Categories are not mutually exclusive.) 



26% - 50% 



10% - 25% 



Parenting Skills ............. 

General Family-ReTated 
Intrafamily Relationships 

Family and Transactions with Community and Society 



Less than 10?^ StructiiVe of the Family 
o Ecology of .the.'Honie 



Child Rearing 



• Distri bution of Research on Education in FY '73 ! 
(Categories are, not mutually exclusive >) 



10% - 25% 



Less than 10% 



General Eduoat ion-Related (school-age clVildren) 

Preschool Programs 

Infant Education 

School Achievement 

T.V, Instruction 

Individualized Instruction' 

Special Education 

Innovative E<Jucation 



\ 



ERIC 
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National Institute of Child Health and Human Development, 
National Instl^Les of Health, DHEW 

• • . 

FISCAL YEAR. 1973 AcViVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH 

• FY *73 Funding ; $16.4 million 

--• ■ Nuftbe<^6f Programs or Projects Active In FY 'I^bV 245* - 

• Mission and/or Functions in Early Childhood Research ; . 

^ The main objective of NICHD is to sapport research In the basic processes 
'of human development » lo<^ludlng the biomedical processes, as well as those 
Involved In social and behavioral development % Three main areas of Investiga- 
tion relate to early childhood: growth and development, mental retardation, 
and perinatal biology and Infant mortality. Within these areas, studies range 
from investigations of fertility to research on tUk Sudden Infant Death 
Syndrome, to research on nutrition. , " ^ . 

^' . . ^" % 

t FY ^73 Distribution of Research by Area (Categories are not mutually €)jplljr»lVe • 
One study may involve several of the areas listed.) . 



15% or below** 



16% - 39% 



A0% or above 



Faintly related 
Day care 

Heal tfi 'and/or welfare 

services 
Parenting skills 
Neighborhood 
Education - 
Preschool programs 



Cognitive development 
Physical develomnent 
Social-emotional/ 
development 



Physical health 



* This figure includes 20 intramural research projects, 

** When na research was reported within a category, the name was not Included, 



ERLC 
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National Institute of Child 'Health and Human Development, 
National Institutes of Health, DHEW 

FISCAL YEAR 1973 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH (continued) 

t Distribution of Risearch by Kind of Research In FY '73: 

^ _ ^ i_ . ^ ^ 

^ Basic Research > 68.9% 
Applied Research 27,1% 

Developnent Projects , . V 10,0% 

Demonstration Projects ^ * 0 • 

Evaluations * ' 2,8% 

V 

I ■ ^ , - » * . ^ • 

Planning and Utilization of ResearcH . ' '; 4.0% 

• Distribution of Research by Approach In FY '73 ; ^ ^ 

(Categories are not mutually exclusive,) \ 

More tha n 75% Long-term Studies (projects funded for longer than one.yea"r) 

10% - 25% Research on the >Wbole' Child ^ ' 

Longitudinal Studies 
Less than 10% Ecological Studies 

Research on Methodology 

-» 

• . Research on Planning and Dissemination 

t Distribution of Research by Kind of Children in FY '73 : 
(Categories are not mutually exclusive.) 

51% 75% All Children 

10% 25% Children with Special Characteristics • ' 

Handicapped 

Less than 10% Ethnic or Cultural Diversity 
Disadvantaged ' 



ERLC 



^National Institute of Child Health and Human Dev^ldpment, 
National Institutes of Health, DHEW 



FISCAL YEAR 1973 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH (continued) 

. ■ ' ■ 

I Distribution of Research on the Family In FY '73 ; 
^(Categories are not mutually exclusive.) » 

I^ess than 10% General Family-Related v 

^ Intrafamlly Relationships ^ 

Family and Transactions with Community and Society 

'^Ecology of the Home 

. ' Chllcf Rearing 

Structure of tho Family f 

Parenting Skills 



• Distribution of Res.earch on Education In FY '73 ; / 
(Categories are not mutually exclusive*) 

Less than 10% General Education-Related (school-age children) 

Special Education 

Schobl Achievement 

Preschool Programs 
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\ National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Sttoke 

National InstHtytes of Healthy DHEW ^ 

FISCAL YEAR 1973 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH 

• FY '73 Funding ; $6.9 million ^ " V » 

• Number of Programs or Projects Active In FY '73 ; 21 - . ^ 

r 

• Mission and/or Functions In Early Childhood Research : 

NINDS conducts^ footers > coordinates) and guides res,earch on, the caused » 
prevention, diagnosis » and treatment of the neurological, sensory, and^ communi- 
cative disorders, and conducts basic research in related scientific disciplines* 

The Collaborative Perinatal Project, the major research effort In the area 
of early childhood. Is a comprehensive Investigation of women during their 
pregnane: es and the subsequent development of the children born of these 
pregnancies* Monitored and recorded are the events and compllcatlbns of preg- 
nancy, labor and delivery which may contribute to a variety of ireurolbgical 
disorders. Data has been collected at 14 major medical centers over a period 
of years and will be subjected to Intensive analysis, 

* 

•• FY '73 Pis tribytion of Research by Area (Categories are not mutually e>:clusive. 
One study may Involve several of the areas listed,) 

15% or below* 16% - 39% ' , A0% or. above 

Social-eihotlonal development Physical development Cognitive 4evelopment 

Health and/ot welfare Physical health 

services Family-related 



* When no research was reported within a category, the name was not included, 

o • 

ERIC " , V 
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National Institute of. Neurological, Diseases and Stroke 
National Institutes of Health, DHEW 



■FISCAL YEAR 1973 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH (continued) 

/ ^ 

i Dlstjrlbutlon of Research by Kind of Resea^h In FY '7^ ; 



Basic Research 
^ Apj/lled Research * ^ . 

Development Projects 
Demons tra t ion Pro j ec ts 
^ Evaluations 
Planning and Utilization of Research 



85.7% 
IA.3% 



a 

'0 



• Distribution of Research by Approach In FY '73 ; 
(Categories are not mutually exclusive.) 



26% - 50% 



Long-tenn Studies (longer than one year) 
Longitudinal Studies 
Research on- the Whole Child 



Less than 10% Research on Planning and Dissemination 



• Distribution of Research by Kigd of Children in FY '73 ; 
(Categories are not mutually exclusive.) 

More than 75% Children with Special Characteristics 

Handicapped Children 

26% - 50% • All Children " 

Less than 10% Ethnic or Cultural Diversity 



ERLC 
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National Institute af Neurological Diseases and Stroke 
National Institutes of Health, DHEW 



FISCAL YEAR 1973 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH (continued) 



• D istribution of Research on the Family In FY '73 ? 
(Categories are not mutually exclusive.) 



26% - 50'^ 



Famlly-Relatfed 



• Distribution of Research on Education In FY \73 : 
(Categpries are not mutually exclusive.) 

Less than 10% School Achievement 

Individualized Instruction 



National Institute of Mental Health 
Health Services and Mental Health A<Jmlnl8 tratlon, DHEW 



FISCAL YEAR 1973 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH 



• fY W3 Funding : $7.7 million* 



/ 



f . Number of Programs or Projects Active in FY ^73 ; 151 * 

• Mission and/or Functions in Eatrly ChiIdho<fe Research ; 

The objectives of the research program of NIMH are to provide support^of 
research on thfe etiology, diagnosis^ treatmenti prevention, and^control of ^ 
mental illness, and the promotion of mental health, NIMH is primarily 
responsible, therefore, for the support of applied, dlinic^l, and basic 
research aimed either at t)i6 resolution of specific problems of mental and 
emotional illness, or at the augmenting of knowledge** regarding the parameters 
of human behavior--including its prediction and control, 

Areas of investigation are varied, spanning a continuum from the investiga- 
tion of basic cognitive, personality anji socialization processes, through the 
development of research methodologies, to study of Intervention programs and 
other environmental Influences which may affect t;\\e healthy emotional and 
cognitive growth of all children, 

# Tl '73 Distribution of Research by Area (Categpri^s are not mutually exclusive. 
One study>may involve several of the areas listed,) ^ 



157. or helow** 



16% - 39% 



A0% or above 



Physical development 
Child abuse 
Day care 

Parenting skills 
Child advocacy 
Infant education 
Neighborhood 
Education 

*Preschocl programs 



Family-related 
Physical health 
Health and/or welfare 
services 



Cognitive development 
Social-emotional 
development 



* ThijS figure does not include funding for all the 26 NIMH intramural research 
projects included in the total, 

** When no research was reported within a categq^ry, the name was not included, 

ERLC 
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National Institutes of Menta> Health 
Health Services and Mental Health Administration, DHEW 



FISCAL yEAR ;1973 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH (continued) 



• D istribution of Research by Kind of Research in FY ^73 ; 



c 



Basic Research 
Applle^ Research 

Development Projects i 

Demonstration Projects 

Evaluations 
Planning and Utilization of Research 



61.6% 
37.1% 



13.9% 
8.6% 



1..3% 



t Distribution of Research by Approach i n FY '73 ; 

(Categories are not mutually exclusive.) * 



More than 75 % 
26% - 50% 
10% - 25% 



Long-term Studies (longer than one year) 
Research on the Whole Child 
Longitudinal Studies 



Less than 10%^ Hiesearch on Methodology 

i £ 



Ecological Studies 
Research on Planning and Dissemination 



t Distribution of Research by Kind of Children in FY '73 ; 
(Categories are no t mutually exclusive.) 

51% - 75% All Children * 

Children with Special Qharacterlstics 

10% - 25% Handicapped - . 

Less than 10% Disadvantaged 

Ethnic, or Cultural Diversity 



ERLC 



National Institute of Mental Health 
Health Services arid Mental Health Administration, DHEW ^ 

) 

FISCAL YEAR 197 3 ACTIVITY IN EARLY" CHILDHOOD RESEARCH (continued) 

f Distribution of Research on th€ Family In FY !73 ; 
(Categbrles are not mutually exclusive O '^ ^ ^.^ 

26%,- 50% , General Family-Related 

Intrafamily Relationships 
Less than 10% Pa: entlng Skills • 

Child Rearing 

Structure of the Family ^ ^ 

[ Ecology of the Home 

Family and Transactions with Community and Society 

/ ' 

• Distribution of Research on Education in FY ^7 3; 
(Categories a^e not mutually exclusive,) 

Less than 10% General Education-Related (school-age children) 

School Achievement 

Preschool Programs 

Infant Education 
Special Education 
Individualized Instruction 
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Maternal and Child Health Service,* [ 
Health Services and Mental Health Administration, DHEW 



FISCAL YEAR 1973 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH 
• FY ^73 Funding ; $4,0 million 



• Number' of Programs or Proje cts Active in FY '73 ; 56 

• ; .... ^ V ' ■ 

• ' " ■ ' ^' . . L ' 

• Mission and/or Functions in Early Childhood Research ; 

The major res^earch objective of MCHS is to improve the health of mothers and 
children through increasing the, effectiveness of health and crippled children's 
services* Major areas qf research include studies of the improvement of child 
health programs and maternity ^ealth services , nutritional status, the prevalence 
of handicapping conditions, the utilization of paraprof esslonals > health delivery 
systems and evaluation methodology • 

t FY ^73 Distribution of Research by. Area (Categories are not mutually exclusivey. 
One study may involve several of tfie areas listed*) 

15% or bQlov** 16% - 39% 40% or above 

Day care Physical development Health and/or welfare 

Recreation Family-related services 

Parenting skills Social-emotional Physical health 

Infant education development 

Neighborhood , Cognitive development 

Education ^ ) 

Prescl^ol programs ^ v. 



* MCHS ts now part of the Bureau of Community Health Services, Health Services 
Administration* 

** When no research was reported within a category, the name was not included* 



ERIC 
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' ^ Maternal and Child Health Service, 
Health Services and Mental Health Administration j DHEW 



FISCAL YEAR 1973 ACTIVITY. IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH (continued) 

#• Distribution of Research by Kind of Research in FY ^73 ; 
Basic Research 0 

Applied Research * . \ "^87,5.% 

Development Projects ^ 19,6% 

Demonstration Projects . 5i4% 

Evaluations , ' 17.9% 

Planning and Utilization of Research 12,5% 



• Distribution of Research by Approach in l^Y '73 ; 
(Categories are not mutually exclusive,) 

More than 75% Long-term Studies (longer than one year) 

. i - 

10% - 25% Longitudinal Studies ♦ 

Research on Planning and Dissemination 
Ecological Studies 

/ 

Research on the Whole Child / ' 

« 

Less than 10% Research on Methodology 

• Distribution of Research on the Family in FY '73 : 
(Categdrias are not mutually exclusive,) 

10% - 25% Gei)eral Family-Related 

Parenting Skills 

Intrafamily Relationships 
Leas than 10% Family and Transactions with Conununity and Society 



ERIC 
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Maternal and Child Health Service, 
Health Services and Mental Health Administration, DHEW 

FISCAL I^EAR 1973 ACTIVITY IN EARLY, CHILDHOOD RESEARCH (4:ontlnued) 

• Distribution of Research by Kind of Children In FY ^73 : 
(Categories are not mutually exclusive.) 

26% - 50% All Children ^ 

Children vlth Special Characteristics 



/ - Handicapped 

10% " 25% ' Disadvantaged • 
v/ Ethnic or Cultural Diversity 

t^- Ui^tribution of Research on Education in FY -^7^ ; 
(Cj^^tegories are not tnutually^^xcluslve « ) 

10% ^25% General Education-Related (school^age, children) 

Special Education^ 
Les^ than 10% Preschool Programs. * 

Infant Education 

School Achievement 

Individualized Instruction 



i 

0 



Social and Rehabilitation Service, DHEW ' 
*• FISCAL YEAR 1973 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH 

■ ■ K 

• FY ^73 Funding ; $2.5 mlllloh 

• Number of Programs or Projects Active In ^73 ; 54 

• Mission. and/or Functions In Early Childhood Research ; 

The Social and Rehabilitation Service provides income maintenance, rehabilita- 
tion, and other ^clal services to people in need. Among its research and develop 
ment goals are the following; to develop methods of improving the services of 
community facilities through services integration and other innovative methods, 
to develop met,hods of Increasing SRS client independence, particularly by 
developing alternatively to institutional care, and to develop and demonstrate 
Improved methods of research utilization. Research to contribute to child 
welfare is conducted in such areas as protective services* for neglected and 
abused children, adoption, foster care, day care, and rehabilitation and training 
for handicapped children. 



t FY '73 Distribution of Research by Area (Categories are not mutually exclusive. 
1 Qne study may Involve several of the areas listed*) 

15% or below* 16%^ 39% " A0% or above 

Physical development 
Day eare 
Recreation 
Infant education 
Neighborhood 
Fducatlon 
Preschool programs 
Child abuse 
Child advocacy 




Parenting skills Cognitive development 

Social -emotional Health and/or velfare 

development services 

Family- re la ted " 

Physical health . ^ 



* When no research was reported within a category, the name was not Included. 
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Soclal and Rehabilitation Service," DHEW . 

• - 

•FISCAL YEAR 197.3> ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH (continued) 

V 

• D istribution of Research by KlAd of Research in FY V3 ; 
•Basic Research \ • ' 26.1% 



Applied Research N . 76.1% 

^ development Projectri ^ ^' 29.6% 

Demonstration Projeci^ts \^ 3.7% 
Evaluations \ ^ * 31.5% 

Planning and Utilization of" Research 1.8% 

• Distribution of R esearch by Approach in FY '73 ; 
(Categories are not mutually exclusive.) 

More than 75% Long-term Studies (longer than one year) 

10% - 25% Longitudinal Studies 

^ ' Research on the Whole Child 

Research on Planning apd Dissemination 

Less than 10% Ecological Studies 

— — — — ~j " 

Research on Methodology 

f Distribution of Research by Kind of Children in FY '73 ; 
(Categories are not mutually exclusive.) 

More than 75% Children with Special Characteristics^ 

Handicapped 

26% - 50% Disadvantaged 

Ethnic or Cultural Diversity 

10% - 25% All Children 
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Social and Rehabilitation Service, .DHEW 

' FISCAL YFAR 1973 ACTIVITY 'IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH (continued) 

r Distribution of Research on the Family In FY V73 ; 

(Categories are not mutually exclusive.) • - 

26% - 50% General Family-Related 

.10% - 25 % Intrafamlly Relatlotishlps 

Parenting Skills • ' • 

Less than 10% Family, and Transactions with Community and Society 

Structure of the Family 

Child Rearing ' , 

Ecology of, the Home 
. > 

• Distribution of Research on Education In FY '73 ; 
(Categories are not mutually exclusive,) 

10% - 25 a General Educations-Related (school-age children) 

School Achievement 
Less tha n 10% Infant Education 

Special Education 

Preschool Prqgrams 

Individual! zed^^ns true t Ion 



ERIC 



^ National Institute of Education, DHEW 

FISCAL YEAR i973 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILQHOOD .JESEARCH 

• FY '73 FundloR ; $75.2 miriion , . , 

• Number of Pro gra ms or Projects Active In FY 270 * ' • 
f Mission and/or Functions In Earj^ Childhood iResearch ; 

" ■ ■ ■ . 

Tlie NIE mandate reasserts the National policy to provide equal opportunity 
and high quality education for all Americans, The Institute seeks to Imprgve ^ 
education through (1) lielplng to solve or to alleviate the problems of American' 
education and to advance the practice of education as an art, science and pro- 
fession; (2) strengthening the scientific and technological foundations of 
education; and (3) building an effective educational research and development, 
systetn, .. One of the, problem areas to be investigated Is that of providing 
quality education to the disadvantaged. The research grants program supports 
research. in learning and* instruction, human development| measurement » and 
evaluation as well as studies in the academic disciplines. Work on a research 
and development system will focus on building an efficient organization • fqr the 
dissemination of research findings , - , 

• FY '73 Distribution of Research by Area (Categories are not mutually exclusive 
One study may involve several of the areas listed.) 

15% or belov?* 16% - 39% A0%_ or above 

Physical development 
Family-related 
Day care 

Health and/or welfare 

services 
Recreation ' ' 

Parenting skills , 
Child advocacy 
Infant education 
Physical health 
Preschool programs 



Social-emotional * Cog^nitive development 

development , Education 

Neighborhood 



1* When no research was reported within a category, the name was.not included. 



National Institute of Education^ DHEW 



FISCAL YE^^973 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH (continued) 



* Distribution of Research by Kind o f Research in FY ^73 : 



Basic Research * < 
Applied Research 

Development Projects 

Demonstration Projects * 

* ' * 
Evaluations 

S Planning and Utilization of Research 

• Distribution of Research by Approach in FY '73 :' 
(Categories are not mutually exclusive,) 



61,2% 



26, oJ: 
3*7% 
13,9% 



13,9% 



51% - 75% 



10% - 25% 



Less than 10% 



Long-term Studies 

Research orT'Planning and Dissemination 
Whole Child . 
Research on Methodology 
Ecological Studies 
Longitudinal Studies 



Distribution of . Research by Kind of Children in F Y ^73; 
(Categories are not mutually exclusive.) 



More than 75% 



10% y^25% 



All Children 

Children with Special Characteristics 

Ethnic or Cultural Diversity 

Disadvantaged 

Handicapped 

Bilingual 

Gifted 



National Institute of Education, DHEW 

FISCAL YEAK 1973 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CF^tLDHOOD RESEARCH ^(continued) 

• pistribution of Research on the Family in FY '73 : 
(Categories are not mutually exclusive.) 

Less than 10% General Family-Related 

Parenting Skills ^ ^ 

Intrafamily Relationships 

Family and Transactions with Community and Society 
Ecology of the Home 
Child Rearing 

I Distribution of Research on Education in FY '73 : 
(Categories are not mutually exclusive Q 

50% - 75% General Education-Rela*^ed (school-age children) ' ^ 

10% - 25% School Achievement ' 

— ^ ' — 

Innovative Education * 
Less th an 10% Infant Education 

' — — - ' ■ « - 

Preschool Programs 

Special Education 

'Individualized Instruction 

Computer-Assisted Instruction \ 
T.V. Instriv:tion . ^ 



Bureau for the Education of the Handicapped > 
U.S* Office qf Education, DHEW 

FISCAL YEAR 1973 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH 



• FY '73 Funding ; $34.5 million 

• Number of ProRrams or Projects Active In FY ^73 ; 248 ' , 

• Mission >and/or Functions In Early Childhood Research ; 

BEH research is primarily of- a development and demonstration nature, A number 
of such programs provi^Je in effect a range of educational and other services to 
handicapped children and their parents or to organizations serving handicapped 
children. The early education program supports the development of early educa- 
tion models tp demonstrate a variety of effective approaches to teaching young 
handicapped children* The deaf /blind program develops innovative programs to 
provide comprehensive diagnostic and evaluative services for deaf-blind children 
and consultative servicee to parent?, teachers and others. Other programs, e,g,, 
the learning disabilities program,' the child advocacy program, the media services 
and teacher training programs, and the work of the Research Division, are all ^ 
concerned with providing better educational services to handicapped children, 

• FY ^73 Distribution of Research by Area (Categories are not mutually exclusive. 
One study may involve several of the areas listed,) 



15% or below* 

Physical development 
Family-related 
Day car^ 
Child abuse 
Recreation 
Child advocacy 
Physical health 
Neighborhood 



16% -39% 

Cognitive development 
Infant education 
Social-f emotional 

jleVelopment 
Preschool programs 
Health and/or welfare 
services 



A0%. or above 

Parenting skills 
Education , 



Vfhen no research was reported within a category, the name was not Included 
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National Center 'for Educational Technology^ 
U.S. Office of Education, DHEW 



FISCAL YEAR 1973 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD R8SEARCH 



• FY ^73 Funding ! $22.5 million 



• • Number of Programs or Projects ^Active in FY '73 : 11 

• Mission and/or Functions In Early Childhood Research ; . 

NCET under the Emergency School Aid Act supports research in television 

* programming designed to reduce the educational disadvantages confronting 
minorlLty groups. Programmirig Includes bilingual-bicultural ecjucatlon, pre- 

' school education and instruction in reading and mathematics. In additicyi, 
< NCET studies ini\ovatlons In educational technology — such as the u^e of satellite 
television, transmission to reach rural, or geogtaphically IsolatedTpopulatlons • 



• FY '73 Distribution of Research by , Area (Categories are not iftutually exclusive. 
One study may involve several of the areas listed 0 



15% or belcfw* 



16% - 39% 



40% or above 



Preschool programs 



Parenting skills 
Neighborhood 



Social-emotional 

development 
Cognitive development 
Education 



* When no research was reported within a category > the nafne was not included. 



erJc 
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National Center for Educational Technology," 
• / U.S. Office of Education, DHEW - . 



FISCAL YEAR 1973 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH (continued) 

• Dis trlbutton of Resear^^ by Kind of Research In FY, '^> ^ , 

Basic Research ■ ' ^ ' . .:0" - 

Applied ResJkrch ^ ^ ^ 81,8% ^ 

Development Projectsv 80.0% 

Demonstration Projects ' 0 

Evaluations 0 

Planning and Utilization of Research 18.2% 

< ■ ' ~' 

•t Distribution of Research by Approach in FY '73 ; 
(Categories are not mutually exclusive.) 

More than 75% Long-term Studies (longer than one year) 

26% - 50% Research on Planning and Dissemination 

Research on the Whole Child 



Distribution of Research by Kind of Children In FY '73 ; 
(Categories are not mutually exclusive*) 

51% - 75% All Children 

26% - 50% Children with Special Characteristics 

Bilingual • ^ 

s Ethnic or Cultural Diversity ^ 

Disadvantaged 



• Distribution of Research on thetpamily in FY '73 ; 
(Categories are not mutually exclusive.) 

26% - 50% Parenting Skills 
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NatlonalcvCenter for Educational Technology, 
^.U.S. Office of .Edu|^tlon, DHFW * 

^ FISCAL YEAR 1973 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH (continued) 

• Distribution of Research on Education in FY '73 ; 
(Categories are not mutually exclusive.) 

More than 75% T,V, Instruction ^ 

General Education-Related (school-age children) 
Less than 10% Preschool Programs 

Computer-Assisted Instruction 



^.6^ - ■ . • 

r. ♦ ' " ■ ■ ■ 

, Office of Planning, Budgeting, and Evaluation 

U.S. Office of Education, DHEW 

FISCAL YEAR 1973 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH 

• FY '73 Funding ; $11.6 million ^ 

• Number of Programs or Projects Active in FY ^73 : 22 

.. ' * 

• Mission and/or Functions in Early ^Childhood Research i 

This office has primary responsibility for the planning, budgeting and evalua- 
tion of overall Office of Education programs and provides guidance and coordinati 
for Deputyships- in these activities, and in establishing objectives, OPBE prepares 
Analytical studies necessary for the planning of educational policies and epecifiefl 
the kinds of information to ^e collected for the evaluation of Federal programs lit/ 
elementary, secondary , post-aecondary> vocational^ and special education* OPBE-f 
also prepares program memorahda, special studies^ and analyses supporting the OB^^ 
five-year program and financial plan. . [ 

• FY '73 Distribution of Research by Area (Categories are not mutually excl6sive* 
One study may involve several of the areas listed.) , 

15% or belov* ^16% - 39% 40% or above 

Health and/or welfare Cognitive development Education 

services . • 

Recreation 

Social-emotional development 

Neighborhood b 

Parenting skills ' . 

Preschool programs ' " 0 



o 



* When no research wafe reported within a category, the name was not Included. 



FRir 
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Office of Planning, Budgeting, and Evaluation 
U.S. Office of Education, DHEW 



FISCAL YEAR 1973 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH (continued) 

• Distribution of Research by Kind of Research in FY '73 ; 
Basic Research * " 0 

Api^lled Research * 77.3% 

, Development Projects 0. 
Demonstration Projects 0 
Evaluations . , 77*3% 

Planning and Utlllzatlon-of Research 22,7% 



• Distribution of Research by Approach In FY *73 ! 
(Categories are not mutually exclusive*) 

51% - 15% Long-term Studies (longer than one year) 

26% - 50% Research on Planning and Dissemination 

Longitudinal Studies 

, Less than 10% Research on Methodology 

• Distribution of Research by Kind of Children in FY '73 ; 
(Categories are not mutually exclusive.) 

51% - 75% Children vlth Special Characteristics 

26% - 50% Disadvantaged 

All Children 

10% - 25% ^ Ethnic or Cultural Diversity ^ 
Handicapped 



ERJC 
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Office of Planning, Budgeting, and Evaluation 
/U.S. Qffice of Education, DHEW 

FISCAL YEAR 1973 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH (continued) 



% Distribution of Research on the Family In FY *73 : 
- (Categories are no^t mutually exclusive.) 

Less than 10% Parenting Skills 

• Distribution of Research on Education in FY '73 : • 
(Categories are not mutually, exclusive.) 

More than 75% General Education-Related (school-age children) 

26% - 50% School Achievement 

Special Education 

Less than 10 % T,V. Instruction 

- • - ^ , . . ■ • » , , , • 1* 

Preschool Education 



10% ^ 25% 



1 U.S. Department of Agriculture 



. FISCAL YEAR 1973 ACTIVITY IN-EARU CHILDHOOD RESEARCH 

• FY '73 Funding ; No t ^available at ^:bls time, 

• Number of Programs or Projects Active In* FY '73 : 69 

■ ' t 

• Mission and/or Functions in Early Childhood Research: 

' ■ ' ■ — « * - • ■ ■ ' 

The USDA supports research through its State agriculture experiment stations 
designed* to promote the development of human resources, the work includes studies 
of issues related to chlldhood such as nutritional status , early childhood educa- 
tion, the effects of the familyji social and physical* environment , and cognitive 
and physical developmental processes. In addition, the USDA Extensibn Service 
supports educational programming for" children In a, variety of areas, i.e., family 
life, day care-, and home economics. . / - ' ' 



f FY '73 Distribution of Research by Area (Categories are oojt mutually exclusive. 
One study^may involve several of the areas listed.) 



15% 'or below* 

Day Care 
Recreation 
Infant Education 
Preschool Programs' 



16% - 39% 

Cognitive development 
Social-emotional 

development 
Education 

Health and/or welfare 

services 
Neighborhood 
Parenting skills 
Physical Development 



40% or above 

Family-related research 
Physical health 



* When no research was reported within a category, the name was not includedr 
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U.S. Department of Agriculture 
' FISCAL YEAR 1973 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH (continued) 

• Dlstflbutlort of Research by Kind of Research In FY ^73 ; 
Basic Research 36.2% 
Applied Research * ^ 63.81 

Development Projects ^ 26.1% 

Dtjmonstratlon Projects . ' 2.9% 

Evaluations , 2.9% 

Planning and Utilization of Research ^ 0 " 

• Distribution of Research by Approach in FY '73 ; 
(Categories are not mutually exclusive.) 

More tha n 75% . Long-term Studies (longer than one year) 

10% 25% Research on the Whole Child 

Ecological Studies 

Less than 10% Longitudinal Studies 

' Research on Planning and Dissemination 

• ^ Distribution of Research by Kind of Children in FY '73 : 

(Categories are not mutually exclusive.) 

More than 75% All Children 

26% - 50% Children with Specii\l Characteris tics 

Disadvantaged ' 
10% - 25% Ethnic or Cultural Diversity 

Less than 10% Handicapped 

Bilinggal 



U.S. Department of Agriculture 

"""^FISCAL YEAR 1973 ACTIVITY IN EARlV' CHILDHOOD RESEARCH (continued) 

Jl " Distribution of Research 6n the Family In FY *73 ; 
. (Categories are n ot mutually exclusive. ) 

26% ^-^ 50% General Family-Related 

Intrafamlly Relationships 
10% - 25% Parenting Skills 

Family and Transactions with Community and Society 

Ecology of the Home 
Less than 10% Child Rearing 

Structure of the Family 

t .Istrlbutlon of Research on Education in FY '73 ; 
(Categories are not mutually exclusive,) 

10% - 25% General Education-Related (school-age children) 

Less than 10% Preschool Programs ^ ^ 

School Achievement 

Infant Education 

Special Education 

Individualized Instruction 
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Section 3 s Analysis of - FY '73 - ^ 

Early Childhood Research by Agenc y 

The following program analyses are bas^d on the individual program 
descriptions of the preceding pages. This chapter will conclude with a 
summary analysis of the overall Federal early childhood research picture, 
and will point out some of the imbalances, overlaps, emphases, and gaps 
in current research as well as needs for future research. ♦ 

Office of Child Development . The large percentage of research devoted 
to health and welfare services, parenting skills, day care and preschool 
programs clearly illustrates the concern of the Office of Child Development 
.(OCD) for research on the socialization of the child, particularly as it 
occurs in the natural context of the family, community and social institu- 
tions. For example, the family is a factor in 31 percent of the work and 
the neighborhood in 34 percent. Moreoyer, a full 14 percent of the studies 
were ecological in approach. The targeted populations includechildren in 
general in 50 percent of the studies, as well as disadvantaged children in 
30 percent, and children selected for cultural and ethnic d iversity in 
32 percent. , Child abuse, a growing welfare issue, is a focus of 7 percent 
of, the research. r. Most of tl.e work is applied research with significant-:^ — 
amounts of demonstration and development projects (33 and 24 percent respec- 
tively). ' 

Natio nal Institute of Chi la Health and Human Development. 'Research 

. , ^ _ : ^ 

on child health, 74. percent of the work, is a. major concern of NIGHD. In 
addition, the agency erjphasis on overall human development is rerlected in 
the amount of work on the whole child, 23 percent, and the substantial 
emphasis on the developmental processes. Many of the projects focusing oxi 
handicapped children (19 percent) are studying the mentally retarded. 
However, in the' majority of the projects (65 percent) children in general 
are the targete.^ population* The study of methodology, although less than 
10 percent of the wo^k, is a key area of research. Family related issues 
are especially imj)ortant in the intramural NICHD research. Sixty-nine per- 
cent of the work is basic .research and 18 percent longitudinal in design. 



■ - 73 - ,• 

National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Stroke > All of the 
research reported by KINDS deals with the health of children in some way. 
The major effort in early childhood research is the ongoing* long-term 
Collaborative Pe^tiriatal Research projects, funded at $5.5 million. The 
size of this project in relation to the others reported tends to distort 
the percentages shown on the agency page as it is counted .as a single 
project. This Perinatal project involves basic r^earch on the factors 
of pregnancy, labor* and delivery that effect the child's neurological, 
physical* social-emotional, and cognitive development. All of this re-> 
search can be considered family-related. Other NINDS projects in early 
childhood are concerned with sensory-perceptual functioning and related 
handicapping conditions. More than. 75 percent of the studies report 

handicapped. children as thle targeted populations A_l_arge_ atncHint >..48_ per- . _ 

cent, of the work is longitudinal in design. 

National Institute of Mental Health . NIMH funds: early childhood 
research in many areas emphasized by the Interagency Panel. One key area 
is family-related research wi^h 35 percent of the studies involving sone 
aspect of it. Intrafamily relationships' and the ecology of the home 
are the most frequently studied f amily-related issues. In research 
methodology and instrumentation, anotherkey area, NIMH reports more 
work (9 percent) than any other agency. The global approach is reflected 
in the 32 percent of work on the whole child and the 8 percent on ecological 
studies. The. work deals with cognitive and social*-emotional growth and 
development in A8 percent and 40 percent of the studies respectively and, 
as can be seen in Table I, involves largfe amounts of research on health 
and the delivery of healthy and .welfare services. The majority of the 
work is basic research (62 percent); however, 37 percent. is applied. ^ 

Maternal and Child Health Service .* MCHS funds research designed to 
promote the health of mothers and children. Physical health is studied in 
54 percent of the research, and delivery of health and welfare services in 
57 percent. Special emphasis in health research is placed on the study of 
nutrition. A number of projects (over 25 percent) are concerned with either 

MCHS is nov^' part of the Bureau of Community Health Services, 
Health Services Administration 
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family-related issues or parenting skills, A large amount of work is 
^ longitudinal in design^ (23 percent),' and reflects the global approach, 
i.e., 14 percent of ttie studies deal with the whole child and 11 percent 
are ecological studies. Research on planning and dissemination is in- 
eluded In 16 percent of the projects. 

Social and Rehabilitation Service . Many of the 5A projects in 
early childhood research funded by the Child Welfare Bureau and the 
Rehabilitation and Training Centers of SRS are concerned with health and 
welfare services. Specifically, day care is studied in four perc^ent of 
the work, child advocacy in six percent, and infant education in seven 
/percent. A welfare .issue of growing emphasis, child abuse, is the focus 
/ * ' of 11 percent of the work; Research is being conducted in family-related 
areas, especially on intrafamily relationships which are studied in 15 
petcent of the work, and in parenting skills which ate studied in 17 pec- 




cent) , development projects (30 percent) and evaluations (3? percent). 



National Institute of Education . NIE research is directed toward 
the improvement of learning and educational services at all levels and 
for all segments of the population. This objective is apparent in the 
research on early childhoods-more than A(X percent deals with cognitive 
development and the education of school*-age children. Additional studies 
center on infant eduation and preschool education. The development of the 
whole child is considered in 16' percent of the projects, and social-emo- 
tional development in 23 percent. Most of the research Is directed at 
children in general (86 percent); however, a wide, variety of special 
populations are included, such as the disadvantaged, minority groups, 
thc{ handicapped, the bilingual, and the gifted. The kind of researches 
varied, consisting of basic research (25 percent of the projects) , develop- 
ment projects (26 percent), evaluations (14 percent) and planning and, 
utilization (14 percent)* The dissemination of research, a goal of NIE, 
is studied in 24 percent of the projects reported in early childhood. 
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0E> Bureau dof Education for the Handicapped > All of the research in 
„ the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped (248 projects) concerns handi- 
capped children and, as Table 1 shows, is oriented heavily tovard educational 
programs, parenting skills, and cognit ive and sociial-emotlonal development. 
Research in special education iriCludes work on infant education (21 percent), 
preschool programs (35^ percent ) , and individualized instruction (14 percent). 
A^smaller area of research, but one of increasing importance at BEH, is 
'advocacy which is a focus in twenty-two studies^ The emphasis is on important 
services and as a result more than 35 percent of the projects study the plan- 
ning or dissemination of research Ipformat ion. The 'majority of the researcl) 
activity supported by BEH consists of development and demonstration projects 
(42 and 40 percent respectively). 

0E> Division o f P lans and Supplementary Centers (Title III) . .Title III 
supports projects by local education agencies directed to the solution of 
critical educational problems common to all or several states. In FY '73, 

40 percent are development projects and 53 percent are demonstration projects. 

> ' • ■ ■ • ... - 

Targeted populations consist of childfen with cr it ical educat lonal problems; 
for example, over 75 percent of the projects include minority group children, 
62 percent include the handicapped, 30 percent include the disadvantaged, 
and 16 percent include bilingual children, .A wide range of educat ional 
techniques are studied, such as individualized Instruction (in 43 percent of 
the projects)', television instruction (in 7 percent) and computer-assisted 
instruction (in 7 percent). The planning and dissemination of tesearch, - 
. another Important goal. Is studied in .16 percent of ithe work. 

ORt Division of Bilingual Education . Most of the 189 projects funded 
under Title VII involve long-term research and are concerned with providing 
■demonstration educational prpgrams for children for whom English is not the 
dominant language. The projects study methods of promoting the cognitive 
development, especially language development, and the social-emotional develop- 
ment, especially development of cultural identity, of, the children. The 
areas of preschool education and individualized instruction are studied in 
16 and 11 percent of the work respectively. The development of a wide range 
of curriculum materials and the development of training services for teachers 
are significant aspects of these programs. 
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0£, Bureau Qf Occupational and Adult Education * While the research 
activities supported by BOAE relate primarily to basic and vocational 
education for adolescertts and adults > some projects or components of proj- 
ects involve early childhood research and development. Selected activities 
that are relevant to this report include: (1) projects for educationally 
disadvantaged adults, which inc^lihje instruction in basic parenting and child 
development skills, aimed' at training parents to 'assist their children's 
intellectual, phsyical and social development; (2) adult education proj- 
ects which Include an emphasis on strengthening the family; and (3) pro- 
grams at the elementary school level designed to increase the career 
awareness of students in terms of the broad range of options open to them 
In the world of work* These interests are reflected in Table 1. More 
thaa 75 percent of the studies involve instruction of school age children* 
Most of the target population is disadvant<iged nnd n slgni f leant amount 
of the work (57 percent) lis directed at children selected for their cultural 
ahd ethnic diversity. 

OE, Nati onal Center fo r Educatio n Technology. NCET research consists 
primarily of the development (80 percent) and utilization (i6 percent) of 
educational technology, particularly innovative educational uses of tele- 
vision. Though most of the programming efforts are directed to children 
in general (73 percent) > considerable effort is directed toward children t 
with special characteristics, e.g., bilingual children and children of 
cultural and ethnlc^.diversity are the targeted population pf 36 percent of 
the programming and the disadvantaged are th\ targeted population of 27 
percent. Significant specific areas of concern are preischool programs 
and computer-assisted instruction, each a focus of 9 percent of the work. 

OE/ Office of Planning, Budgeting, and Evaluation . Over 77 percent 
of the 22 early childhood projects funded by the Office ^f Planning, 
Budgeting, and Evaluation, are evaluations of programs supported in other 
areas of the Office of Education. The remaining 23 percent involve plan- ^ 
ning and utilization bf research. The primary areas of concern are educa- 
tion. and Cognitive development. Wit^iin these area? the research pertains 
to special education programs, 19 percent, and to school achievement, 32 



J percent. The targeted populations consist of many children with special 
characteristics and special ^educational needs, l,e,, the disadvantaged 
are Included in 46 percent of the projects i the handicapped In 14 percent, 
and children of ethnic and cultural diversity in 18 percent. A signifi- 
cant Amount of the research, 27 percent, is longitudinal in de3ign. 

United^ States. Department of Agrlcul t ure • ' .-.The USDA. XfijSe^CCh.,. i.S ,„CQn- 
cerned generally with the promotion of Khe well-being of the rural popula- 
tion. As a result, U^DA reports more early childhood research that is 
ecologl€5al in approach (22 percent) than any other agency. In addition, ' 
the child is frequently studied within his family environment , shown by 
the 45 percent of the family-related projects. Within the area of family- 
related issues, the USDA is a leader in Investigating the ecology of the 
home — a factor in 15 percdnt of the projects. The ^e as of child health 
and health and welfare services are a focus In 48 and 35 percent of the 
projects respectively. Many, of the health studies center on nutritional 
status and improvement. Substantial amounts of work^n the developmental 
processes-- cognitive , social-emotional and physical (all over 25 percent) — 
reflect the USDA interest in overall growth ^nd development of children. 

Section 4; Sumnujiry Analysis of All Agency Research, FY '73 

Tables 1 and 2 present the amount of research effort supported by 
the individua] agencl^es in the particular areas and approaches emphasized 
by the Interagency Panel. An dvetvlew ot^a given agej5Gy'%>s^ctivt^^ 
be derived by examining the appropriate vertical coUimn, while the total 
research effort across agencies in a pat*ticular category can be determined 
by scanning the appropriate horizontal row. 

Tables 3 and 4 show the distribution of research effort in the 
priority areas and^pprdachcs , based on the tbt^l of the nUmber of projects 
supported by all of the Agencies in FY *73. The percentages of, the agencies 
projects that are focused on particular kinds of children are Indicated in 
Table 5. ' ' ' 

Table 6 shows a breakdown of all of the agencies' research on the 
family according to selected sDb-areas, and Table 7 similarly presents a 
more detailed picture of research on education. • 



tabled. All Agency Distribution and Rank'Order 
(b/ Percent) of Areas of Research, FY *73* 



N " 1605 Projects 



Percent 
Rank 



41% - 50% Education 



• Cognitive Development 



MX 



31% - 40% 



Soclal-pmotlonal Development 



36% - 



21% - 30% 



Ppronfing <;kll1a 
Neighborhood 
Whole Child 



293' 
27%- 
21% 



11% - 20% Physical Health 20% 

Health and/or Welfare Services 16% 

Family Related Research 13% 

Preschool Programs ^ 13% 



1^ - 10% 



Physical Deve^lopraent 
Infant Education 
Day Care ^ . 
Child Advocacy 
Recreation 
Child Abuse 



10% 
7% 
6% 
3% 

1% 

1% 



* Percentages are based on the total number of projects and 
represent non-mutually exclusive categories. - ^ 
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Tab.le A. All Agency Distribution and Rank Order < ; .. 

(By Percisnt) of Research Approaches, FY *73* 

N - 1605 ■ , 

' - Percent 

Rank 

~^ — T". 

Long-Term Studies (longer than one year) • ^ '99% 

. Research -oiMfeHe,::^ole 21V 

Research on Planqln^aicid Dissemination* .17% 

Longitudinal Studies * 9% 

Ecological Studies ' 

Research on Methodology i 3% 



Table 5. All Agency Distribution and Rank Order 
(By Percent) of Research by Kiad of Child, FY '73* 

N - 1605 • ' . ' 

Percent 
Rank 

Children with Special Characteristics , . , 61% 

All^ildren ■ \ 53% 

Ethnic> or Cultural Diversity 3j^jj 

^ Handicapped ^ ^ 29% 

Disadvantaged ^ 26% 

Bilingual / 15r 

■ ■ ' ' •' i 

Gifted • V .2% 
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* Perce^ges ai?€ based on the totaX number of projects and repre- 
sent non-tnutoal4y exclusive categories,^ ^ ^ 
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Table 6> All Agency Distribution and Rank Order 
(By Percent) of Areas of Research on the Family, FY ^73* 

N ",1605 





Percent 
Rank 


Parenting Skills 


29% 


General Family-Related 


13% 


Intrafamlly Relationships 


10% 


Family and transactions with Community and Society 


A% 


Ecology of the Home 


4% 


• • 

Child Rearing . * . 


2% 


Structure of the Family 


ix 


Table 7. All Agency Disttlbutlon and Rank Order 




(By Percent) of Areas of Research on Education, FY '73* 


N » 1605 


Percent 
Rank 


General Education-Related (school-aged children) 


43% 


Special Education , , 


20% 


School Achievement 


16% 


Preschool Programs 


13% 


Incjividualized Instruction 


9% 


Infant Educatloq 


7% 


Innovative Education 


5% 


T.V. Insttuction 


2X 


Computer-Assisted Instruction 


IX 


• 

* Percentage^ are based on the total number of projects 
sent non-mutually exclusive categories, 


and repre 



Finally, the total amounts of funding for the designated 'areas and 
approaches are listed In Table 8, 

^ In all of the tables, the categories are not pecessarlly mutually 
exclusive, as a single project may Involve a number of .research areas and 
approaches, and pertain to children with a variety of backgrounds and 
characteristics i . 

As can be seen in Table 1 gnd Table 3, research on cognitive develop- 
ment continues to receive substantial support from a large number of 
Federal agencies. H^ognitlve development is an area of' concern in 41 per- 
cent of all of the projects r^orted by the agencies, ^and accounts for 
a major portion of the FY '73Vundlng of every agency represented on the 
Panel. It is important to keep in mind that research projects may address 
cognitive development (or any other area) in a variety of ways, and sped*- 
fic research questions and approaches, most likely reflect a particular 
agnecy*s basic goals or mission and general approach to early childhood 
research. ^Fo'* instance, a basic research project on the development of a 
specific perceptual skill and an applied study of a handicapped child's 
overall intellectual development may both be classified as studies of 
cognitive development. Therefore, while the general area of cognitive- 
development clearly receives considerable attention from all of the 
agencies represented on the Panel, it does not necessarily follow that 
research activities in the area of cognitive development are redundant 
across agencies or that one agency's projects overlap significantly 
with othe/ agencies' projects i . 

Only the area of educatlpn, addressed in 43 percent of the total 
projects, receives more attention, and mote money* (see Table 8), than 
cognitive development. In contrast to the overall pattern of support 
for cognitive development, however, support for research on education 
^ is. less evenly distributed across agencies. Table 1 Indicates that 
most agencies fund either a very large percentage or a very small per- 
centage of educatlonrrelated projects. Educational Research receives 
heavy commitment (over 40 percent) almost exclusively from those agencies 
whose legislative mandates contain specific educational objectives, 
e.g., BEH*; BOAE^ ANDNIE. 



Table 8. Total Amounts of Funding by 
Research Area and Approach > FY ^73 

Actual Total Budget^ $252.4 Mil lion* Overlapping Aroounts ** 



Long-Term Studies (longer than one year) 




$235,9 


Education 




1A9,5 


Cognitive Development 




117,1 


Neighborhood 




87 .6 


Research on Planning and Dissemination 




85,3 


Soclal-Emotlonal Development 




84 ,1 


Parenting Skills 




78,4 


Health and Welfare Services 




39,0 


Research on the Whole Child 




, 38,1 


Infant Education 




27 ,4 


Longitudinal Studies 




25 • 8 


Physical Health 




25,5 


Preschool Programs 




23.9 


Famlly^Reiated 




13.6 


Physical Development 




9,8 


Day Care 




6,3 


Ecological Studies 




5,9 


Child Advocacy 




5,7 


Research on Methodology . 




2,9 


Recreation 




' 2.5 


Child Abuse 




2,0 



* The funding Information was not available for UiJDA, NIMH Intramural 
or Title III research, 

** Some or all of the funding amount for any one area may' have supported 
. research in other areas also. Thus the sum of the Individual amb^unts 
does noc equal the actual total budget. 



Wliile research on cognitive development traditionally has been thef 
focus of a great deal of research activity, social-emotional development 
has received less consistent attention in early childhood research. The 
Panel i^epeatedly has underscored the need for expanded investigation of 
social and emotional aspects of the chtld^s development, especially with 
respect to issues that have been conceptualized and dealt with primarily 
in terms of intellectual processes, such as learning and education* As 
Table 3 shows, 36 percent of all early childhood projects are concerned 
to some extent with social-emotional development, indicating a high level 
of research effort in this area. Furthermore, as can be seen in Table 4, 
a significant number of projects (21 percent) involves research on the 
whole child. In othdr words, social-emo^lpnal development and cognitive 
development often are investigated in the same study, in line with the 
Panel's emphasis on interrelationships between social, cognitive and 
physical processes. On the other hancj, the mere inclusion of a variety 
of social, cognitive and physical measures in a study does not in itself 
indicate that meaningful relationships between the basic developmental 
processes are being investigated or that they can be discerned. A great 
deal of theoretical and empirical work on combined aspects of the child's 
development still needs to be undertaken. 

Most of the agencies support a significant number of projects that 
are concerned with either parenting skills or the family in general. 
Twenty-nine percent of all projects contain at least some component of 
instruction in parenting, either directly through educational programs 
(e.g., in a demonstrations project), or Indirectly through parent involve- 
ment in the actual program or. activity being funded (e.g., in research on 
center-based, or home-based child care). Research more directly concerned 
with the family (e.g., a study of the structure. of the family, or of the 
relationship between family factors and child development) is included in 
a much smaller proportion of studies (13 percent). While the tofal 
amount of family-related research has been increasing during the lasi 
several years, more research effort in this area is called for. Many^ 
agencies emphasize the family in their FY research plans (see Chapter 
III). 



0 

Since the Panel has selected the Family as a major theme for inter- 
agency coordination, a more detailed examination of FY '73 research on the 
family is warranted. As can be seen in Table 6, research on intrafamlly 
relationships accounts for a major portion of the studies on the family. 
While several of these studies involve investigations ^of^mother-child 
interactions, few are 6oncerned with the father, both parents, or the 
$ibiings. Other family-related issues receive relatively little attention. 
Research on the family and ^Xiansactions with external system^ is involved 
in only four percent of the total number of projects. This figure should 
be revised downward, however, as in many of these projects the family^ and 
community institutions merely happen ,tto be included in the overall research 
design. That is, an even smaller number of studies are oriented toward 
actual , t ransact ions between the family and society. Orte such study is 
examining the effects of infant day care on mother-infant interactions; 
another is investigating linkages between the school and home. Social 
and physical aspects of the home environment and related effects on child 
development are studied in approximately fdur percent of the research 
projects (classified as ecology of the home in Table 6). Only two percent 
of the research projects are concerned with issues directly related to 

child rearing. or to the structure of the family. 

J 

For the most part, then, research on the family continues to be 
designed along fairly traditional lines, and needs to be expanded to 
confront Important questions about the structure and functions of the 
fafnily, the family^s role in child development, and the family's inter- 
actiorts with community and social institutions . (See Appendix A for other 
questions i) , 

Research that concerns broad social programs, and community Insti- 
tutions, organizations and activities, continues to receive substantial 
support. As indicated above, many projects pertain to educational issues 
and are related to a variety of school and community center programs i 
Interest in child care remains high, as can-be seen by considering the 
related areas of day care (six percent), preschool programs (13 percent), 
infant education (seven ^eriient), and parenting ^kills . 

. *■ ' ' ■ I ' 

\ 



Willie the level of activity *ln the area of child abuse appears 
to be relatively low (slightly more than one percent) research effort 
related to the problems of the abusejl cor neglected child actually has 
Increased dramatically during the last year. Talf)le 1 shows that activity 
In this area Is concentrated In certain Federal agencies. Furthermore, 
the true degree of effort can not be determined clearly by examining 
projects funded In FY '73, as greatly gxpanded research Is being planned 
by the Federal government for FY '74 andvbeyond. Note also the relatively 
high level of re^arch activity In 'the area of health and welfare services 
(16 percent), which Includes programs for physical and mental health, pre- 
natal health, nutrition, family planning, and research on adoptive serviced 
foster care, protective services, emergency or crisis services^ and child 
advocacy (wh:^ch In Itself accounts for about three percent of the total 
number of projects). 

An analysis of the FY '73 data reveals several key gaps In early 
dhlldhood research with respect to the ap'proaches designated by the Panel 
as being of high priority concern* In Table 4, research on methodology 
Is shown to be Involved In only about three percent of the projects. The 
paucity of effort directed toward methodology and research design appears 
to be especially critical when one considers that the Panel has recommended 
Increased research on the- family and on the ecology of the child — two ,^ 
areas of research In which Improved scientific techniques are greatly 
needed. 

Longitudinal studies are supported in 'nine percent of the projects, 
although Table 2 shows that these projects tend to be concentrated in a 
few* agencies, such as NICHD, NIMH^ NINDS and OPBE. 

For the purposes of this report, research projects were classified 
as ecological if th^y contain some combination of factors related to the 
family, neighborhood, community, or society. Even with this rather compre- 
hensive definition <>hly about five percent of the FY *73 childhood research 
can be considered tp Involve an ecological approach. Studies of the child' 
life space (I.e., research dlrectiy concerned with the interrelatedn^ss of 
all factors In the child's environment) are included In only one percent of 
the projects. ? 
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Table9» 

PER CENT OF TOTAL NUMBER OF RESEARCH PROJECTS 




r 



■ Table 10» 

PER CENT OF TOTAL FUNDING BY KINDS OF RESEARCH 

FY '73 




Tables 9 and 10 present the percent of total number of research % 
projects by kinds of research, FY '73, and the percent of total funding 
b^ kinds of research, FY '73. The* three categories of basic research » 
applied research*, and planning and utilization of research are mutually 
exclusive, and refer to the p rimary purpose or orientation of the re-' 
search activity. That is, each research project is classified In one ' 
and only one category. , For instance, a research project may- contain a 
development component, but Ue classified as basic research if that is, 
in fact, the major orientation of the project • 

Tables 9 and 10 shbw that not only does applied research account 
for a large percentage of the activity supported in FY '73, (68.3%), 
but it receives an even greater ^►erpentage of the total funds expended 
by the member agencies in FYi'73, (|34*9%), 

This concludes the presentatioji and analysis of FY '73 research 
projects. The kinds and areas of research and approaches to research 
planned by the agencies for FY '74 vj^ill be examined in the next chapter. 




Applied research includes development, demonstration, evaluation*, and 
general research of an applied nature. 



CHAPTER III 

AGENCY fLANS FOR EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH, FY '74 



> ■ . • ' ■• : ' ■ , 

The FY '73 research activities funded by the agencies that coin)rli3e 
the Interagency Panel«on ^rly Childhood Research and Development were 'ss^ 
desctibed and analyzed in the preceding chapter. The research efforts* 

and objectives^ planned by the member agencies for- FY '7A are presented 

r- 

in this chapter,- Descriptions of each agency's major r&search priorities 
for FY '74 are presented first. The indlvldua). descriptioUQ are followed 
by an overview of the combined agencies' HP 1^1^8> ^nd the various objectives 
are analyzed and discussed in light of the research recommendations speci- 
fied by the Interagency Panel. In a4dition> mote detailed information 
about cictiyity planned by the agencies in specific research areas is 
presented li\ -Appendix C. 

Information about plans was derived from documents and' materials 
provided by. the various agencies. At the time this report was being 
prepared, the objectives and pi;iorities established by many of the agencies 
were tentative and/or Incomplete, and had not received final approval. 
The descriptions that follow, then, do not necessarily represent offlcal 
and/or final statements of agency plans* * . 

Section 1; Description of FY '74 Pla^s, by A^ ^ ency . 

Of fice of Child Development 

- * . * ■ . 
OCD gives prio*.'*.*-y to research that focuses on child development 
as it occurs in the statural context of th^ family and primary social 
institutions. Some specific areas of research emphasized in the plans 

(tentative at the time of writing) for FY '74 are the following; 

.* • - ♦ . 

1% Child"* development and the family. 

a. The sociallzatioh of the child a\^d the family-school interlace. 

b. The interaction of families with institutions other than tKe 
nchool (e.g., health, social services, law) wlt;h respect to the 
socializaticn of the child. 
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c. Adaptation of families to changes 'in social circumstances. ^ 
• d% Tb^ effects of public policy and social trends on the famtly 
and developing , child. . y/ 

2. Children* at risk and the child welfare system, , - y 

a. Minimizing* the separation ofc^ children *from t^beir families, 
Including minimizing initial placement incidence and developing 
constructive deinstitutionalization, 

b. Chile! abuse and neglect* including, case identification, 

^ intervention in existing abufee/neglect cases> long-terfti 

prevention, and national clearinghouse for ' information, ^ . 

(See sectiogi on DHEW, Coordinated Agency Efforts in the 

Area of Child Abuse avA Neglect,) ' 

c. Upgrading the quality of institutions. " . , 
3* Child advocacy. . ^ ' 

a. Development of a coherent focus for Oepartfmental efforts ■ 
in child advocacy as a guide to funding decisions, 

b. Exploration of strategies of advocacy to see which best 
serve the ultimiate purpose of making institutions more 
responsive to the needs of children. 

c. Determination of significant variables so that more structured 
research may be undertaken to determine the costs aifd ' 
benefits 6t different modeo of advocacy, 

4, Television and childrien. # . 

' a. The role television plays in family relations and family 
social interactions; the influence of family functioning 
on children's viewing patterns. 

b. The role of television in forming children'd attitudes 
about social vstereotypes and the potential of television 

* to present content which communicates the full^ range of 
. human ability and accomplishment. 

c. How television content can be tlsed to communicate /.to 
children, and encourage the perfomance of, socially 

■ * valued behaviors • • • 
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z'llljl^ ' d. How the Impact of current television prpgraamlng can 
be moderated by utilizing other 'socialization agents 
f (e*g*, Tparents)' to buffer ^or enhance television content. 

e. How television viewing affects the very young; -child, e.g. , ^ 

the'effects of tblcvision on reality testing and jppticeptual 

' ' * ' ' ■ ' ' ' ■' 

development of preschool* age children, 

5. Day care. / 

.a. ExaminatioQ ot ra^jbr 'detetmlnants pf cost and quality of care ^ 

to children, with emph/isis on effects in variations In stdtti 

child ratio and level of staff professionalism, on a wide 

/ vtange of possible /hortrt6rm child development outcomes • 

* • • b. Development and Malysiis of inforrtatioii related to day care 

consumer Y>refe^^nces, with emphasis on major varl^ables related 

y-' ■■ ' ' ■ ■ ' 

* to parental/iireferences J Including cost, convenience, and parental 

, '"i. ■ ^ , , ' # , ' - ' 

' perceptions about what Constellation of services their children 

^ may require. * : 

' ' , . •» 

National Institute of Child Health and Human Development - 

NICHD conducts ^i:\d supports an integrated program of reisearch into 
the sequential changes characteristic of individual development from che 
m6ment of fertilization through old age and death. The approach cufs 
across disciplines and spans bqth normal and abnormal development. A ^ 
basic research objective is to "provide a sound scientific basis for 
imprdvements in the health and well-being of the Amor ican people, espe- 
cially mothers, childretx, and the aged* ' * 

NICHD supports research In connection with* three major areas of 
empha&ls: (1) population studies; f2) child health; and (3) aging.^ / 
Research in Child Health', which is the division of concern for the pur- 
poses of this report, is administered through three major branches oi ^ 
programs! (1) Perinatal Biology and ^Infant' Mortality; (2) Mental Retarda- 
tion; and (3) Growth and Development. ' ^ 



>• Specific re^eBrch areas of child health that have high priority for 
FY "74 - FY * 78 are as followhs 

!• Perinatal Biology and Infant Mentality.* ' > . V 

7 \ap Pregnancy and maternal h^alth^ including the effects on « 1 . 
maternal aud fetal health of maternal complications and 
diseases such as diabetes mellitus, anemia, urinary tract ^ 
infections, poor nutritional status, and pdychic stress of 
^pj^fig^^^cy; . 

b. Embryonic developmetit,' including developmental pharmacology, 
the Impact on the fetus of .prescription and i^ver^the-.counter 

^ drugs, the impact on the fetud of exogenous environmental factara,^ 

and effects^ of maternal infections on fetal development*. 

c. Low birthwelght. • 

d. Birth process, ^reapiratoijy distress syndrome, and q,ther 

J * . ' * ' ' ' ■ ' *. ^ 

problems of^adaptation. ^ ^ ; ^ 

e. Sudden infant death syndrome. 

■ ' ' - ' ' ' ■ . .. - . , - ^ ' 

2. Mental Retardation*. - . ^ A 

■ * ^ ■ ^ ' ■ , , / • 

• a. Epidemiology^ and etiology of mental retardation. Including 

effects oif lead p6lsonf ng, pollution, an^i the man-made environ- 
ment, effects 6f drugs botl\ prenatally and postnatally, of 
malnutrition and undernutrition, trauma,^ parental care and 
stimulati'on pa t<: ems, and genetic factors » . 
b. Cytogenetics, Including continuation of research on synthe- . ^ 
sizing the gene for rabbit globin, assessment of incid^nc^ 
and prevalence of chromosomal abnormalities, determination 
' of madical and behavioral significance of minor chromosomal 
abn'ormalities, improvement of antenatal diagnosis, and map-* 
ping of human structural and regulator genes through linkage • 
studies and cell^hybridis^tidn techniques, ^ ' ^ 

Inborn ejrrprs of metabolism, including: thfi development of 
\>etter methods for early detection .of '^inborn errors of meta- 
bolism through transabdominal amniocentesis; devo^pment of 
a more efficient system to diagnose hetero^ygotes, through 




loading tests and tissue culture techniques ; ttie development a 
of ef fidelity economical and readily available meth6ds for 
' multiple Screening of newborn Infants' for Inborn errors of 
\ • metabolism; development 'of therapeutic diets for those patients 
with Inborn errors ^f metabolism whose condition Is ativenable to 
*thJs approach|^ hybridization of human cells with Inborn mat4- 
tlon; and studies on the regulation of differentiated functions 
* . In these hybrid cells as they relate^to Inborn errors of 

metabolism, ^ • . , 

d.. Prevention, e^frly diagnosis and treatment, [ 
3. Grdwbh and Development, 

a. Physical growth and maturation, especiaj^ly the hormonal control 
of growth, , genetic contrlbutlone to physical growth, individual 
patterns and physical gtovth over time^» and neuromuscular ^ 

• disorders. - 

b. Behavioral,' cognitive, and social deyelop^nt^ Including: 

* developmental biology (the relation between ^behavioral phenomena 

\and neuro-endocrlnological, psychophysiological, electrophysio- 
logical, and neurochemical processes) , with emphasis Jpn coghitive 
development, the leatningl^rocess^ human communi2:atij|/ and social 
* development. ' ' 

c. Nutrition^ and especially nutritional problems 
sequelae for Iqv-income families, and short'^term and long-term 
consequei^ces of malnutrition and/or hunger on mental develop- '~ 
i^nt, social behaviot*, and performance capacity. * / 

d. Adolescent development* ^ 
^ e. Prevention of accidental"* injury . 

f • Developioental immunology, including the felationshlp between' 
secretory immunologic system and childhood dlseaebs. 



and their 



g. Developmental' pharmacology. 



All^relevant areas of science are involved in the reseajfch activity ^ 
planned by NICHD: biomedical, behavioral, and social. Thei/e Is a heavy 
emphasid upon multidlsciplin&ry ^f forts, ^and longitudinal siudies are 
utilized to study Relationships across developmental stagey. 
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National Institute of Neurological blseagesdnd Stroke ^ 

While NINDS supports a number of small projects that concei^n neurological, 
sensory, and comraimlcatlve disorders In children, one large longitudinal study 
^accounts for most ^f the'early childhood research supported 6y this agency, 
the Collaborative Petlriatal Research project Is a comprehenaive, pfoa- 
pectlye Investigation of women durln^^^thel^ pregnancies and the subsequent 
development df the children born of these pregnancies* Mo^ltor^ artd re-^ - 
• corded are the events and colipllcations of pregnancy, labor and delivery, 
which may contribute to a variety of neurological disorders *^\he observa- 
tions on some 55,000 women during their pregnancies we're made during the 
y^ars 1959 through 1966 at 14 collaborating, major i^edical centers distri- 
buted tVirpughout the United States. Data collected at these major medical 
centers have been submitted to the Perinatal Reseaifch Branch, {National*- 
Institute of Neurological Diseases arid Stroke, which has been'redponsible » 
for coordinating the prpgram and is responsible for- analysis of" the'data. / 
The current major emphasis is on the follow-up exa^iinatioris of children 
at seven year^ of age, which include neurological, psychplogical and visual 
screening examinations dnd an evaluation of the socioeconomic einvironroent 
in which the children live. At eight years of age, there ^is a detailed 
assessment of speech, language and hearing. The evaluations at ages 

seven and eight are designed to identify specif ic neurological problems , 

h 

including subtle defects of the nervous system, such as > learning disaUHities 

J ^ ' ' . > . ' 

and minimal braii) dysfunction. Data collection for the program will be 

completed lit FY * 74; Thfe data, on an .ethnic basis, represent about '25 ,700 

iVRl^e, 25,800 Black, 3,700 Puerto Rican, 250 Oriental and 300 others ^ 

; Study\1-eglstrant§. The population Is mainly urb^n. f ' 



ERIC 



Dab^collectlon is in. its final year, and tljie major emphasis in FY '74 
will be onM^ta^ijnal^ and interpretation, and production of reports fpr^ 
publication, Basl^S^^JtaJ^scs to be completed in FY '75 !ar6 plMjlSh-foV 
the following primary area^^ palsyj (2) m^ntjai retardation; 

(3) cotjmunicative disorders; ^(4) vlsro5;j-s45i cmjvi^jSlcynT (6) learni^ig and 
education disorder; (7) minimal brain ''dysfunction; (8) neuropathology- 
epidemiology of death; (9) blrthWeight-gestation; and (10) congenital 
malf or'^atj.onw • ^ . / 



' S^esearch. training and service objectives of the Center for Sftudlea of 
^^jChlld and Family Mental Health for FY '74 Include, the following: J. 

. 1, Stimulate and support projects that view children an4 families in 
terms of their streng'ths and pptentlal, rather thav\ >iu *term^ of 
individual or cultural psychopathology.^ 

2. -Stimulate and support projects which attempt to explore vhether 

and In what ways cultural differences are causally related to 
decision-maicing and selection of behavior options* ^ 

3. Stimulate artd support projects that view children and families*,' 
as fntotdependent systems in' transactions withSjther social sys- 
tjBms for maintenance of mental health. ♦ ' v ' 

A» Support projects which Refine and evaluate the competence^ needed 
by chJLldren to cope with th^^jcKanges within families and non- 
family groups. • * 

5» Develop and ^upport proj§^|f^^that explore ante^ Social <condi' 

^ions and processes whj,ch influence decision-raakihg and change in 
f^ily life (prevention) and deemphasize . those which deal exclu- 
sively with undesirable social outcomes and amelioration^^ (inter- 
ventipn). Evaluate options most likely to produce desired change 

6. Develop and support projects which Identify and explain the socle 

« . . » . , / ' . 

logical and behaviot^al conco.timitments of social structures that 
effect the mental health |)f children and families. ^I^velop and 
. ^^''^ evaluate st^rategies intended to potentiate the responsiveness 
^nd flexibility of these structures* ^ 

7. Stimulate and support projects* that view children wltjiln a ; 
'developmental framevbrk to assure that the needs of children at • 

. ' different stages are appropriately served.. 

8. Support projects tiiat yiew children within the total environment 
(or ,as a member of ;a social ecologyj i»e., a family, s<^hool» cul- 
tural ^roup, society). , * • ^ ^ 



9. Develop and 'support longitudinal research on families, not 80 j 
much to study their life cycles as we have ^done In the pasjt, but ^ 
t&^^'ssess the processes of how changes occurred in their social ' 
A^^.^ circumstances I : and how these changes were related to changes in 
their behavior. ^ • 

' \* 10. Develop and support projects which e%>lo;*e the commortaHty (rather 
/ than uniqueness) of behavior across social classes, so as to better < 

' dfhders tand tKe~^61e'l¥l-plSyStvS on f Milles^"" "^^^ 

(a disproportionate number of studies of families have been of 
lower cl^^ss populatid'ns) • ^ ' 

11. Support projects that evaluate how families function as facilitating 
systems, and how families choose among ay^iilable options in utilizing 
■^r, I • existing supportive services. 
^2. Support projects which develop and assess coordinated and ef/ective 
/ means of delivering^ and obtaining health , and' 3tental health services 
/, with emphasis on the«provisioh of primary car$ within ready r^ach ; 

of all cfiildren. y ^ ' . 

13. Stimulate and 'support projects to evaluate the efficacy of the 
new ''parenting" training models. ' w 

14. * Develop and support training models that emphasize family-centeifed 

at>proaches to prevention and tteatment* ' 
^15. Develop and evaluate effective counseling services for adolescents 
designed to ^prevent , the development of serious emotional probleijis* 

Maternal and Child Health Services^ , / * / 

. ResearcK plans of Maternal and Child Health Services are made in line ^ 
with seVefal long-- ^erm research priorities. The selected priorities related 
to early childhood research. and development are: 

1. Health delivery systems feu: children. . \ 

' . - 

2. 'he nuLritional status of children in this couhtrx* / ^ 



,3. The health issues in group care facilities for 



4. The utilization of paraprofessional health personnel./ 



* Now part 'of the Bureau of Community Health ^^rvices. ' . / 



very yojdng^ children. 



5. The development of famlly^plaiinlng as a component part of comprp- 
henalve .maternal health services. • i • ' ^ 

6. The evolvemeht of methodology^ and strategy .for evaluation pf health 
prpgramd. • ' . \ - ' ■ A ■ ' 

7. 'T^e prevention^ diagnosis and treatment of child abuse; all health 

Issues related to' child abuse.* ' * 



V- In additions the Repiprt of tke W^^^^^ - 

Maternal and Child Health (MCHS, .197.3). summarizes the research^ priorities . 

by authorities in this field which will influence 'research planning in the 

future. M^oy of the 'recoim&en<latlons Include the goals listed above; for . 

example* ways to improve the provision of health services to mothers and 

children and the dvailuatlon of the ef fectivenesfi of ;t^se services. Specific 
• *■ 
problems in other areas include u (1) the population covered under existing 

health insurance plans; (2) the barriers to the use of existing health ser** 

vices; and (3) .the obstacles to planning and.providing regional centers for 

mothers and handicapped children and youth* 'Some specific diseases and 

health problems^ recommended for s.tudy are: (1) nutrition and pregnanqy; ^ 

(2) child abuse, inclwHng prevention and earlier ldent>lficatl6n and toanaga- 

ment' of the^abused child and ^family; and (3) hypertension in ct^ildren and 

'youth as a precursor for hypertension* in adultsV / * . 

Social and Rehabilitation Service 

The research plans of the Social and Rehabilitation Service reflect ' 
its haaic goa,l of h&lpihg Amerlca^^s vulrierat^le arid handicapped people oyer- 
coioeYepen^ehcy, alienation and dep3^1vat;ion. In line with thi^^ misslQni. \ 
sp^ciifl emphasis is placed on the developmeht of programs and s'^rvices in 
Vhich ^elf cWe for individuals and familiea supersedes institutional care. 

The Child Welfare Bureau plans research in the following areas: 

; ■•. ^ \^ . — . ' ' . ' ^ ' ' ■ ■ - 

1. Early and pejciodlc screening, diagnosis and follow-up <of children, 

to provide comprehedsive health screening of children eligible 

"* ■ ... ^ . , ■ . . 

for Medicaid (to»ge 21).* ' ' 



2. Day care. * . \ * ^'^^ 

\ 

Effect of day care on participation in the labor force by ^ 
mothers. ' . - 

b. Factors that influence the demand for and use of day care. ^ 

... ' . * ■ - . ■ . ■ • • • 

c. Alternative means of day cate. • • ' , 
'3. Poster care. , * - - * 

a. ^ Alternative^ to foster care' (e.g., expanded adoption* options), 
b* -M^ Institutionalization of "ChlWren^and—^^ 



• separation from the family'. , / 

4. Child abuse. 

a. Determine early warning indieators; develop case finding tech- 
' : niques . * ' ^--^'"''^^ 

^ b.. Cost-ef fecti,veness of t)ie delivery of protect lye services'.' 

' -. • ' _ ■ . ■ , ■ - ' \ * ■ 

Sks will continue to support a regional systep of 22 research centers 
at universities and medical schools^ Emphasis if ji^laced ou basic medical 
research and the development of treatment andrefta^ilitation services tor • 
a wide range of disabled » hai^dlcapped^and disadvantaged people. 

National Institute o£ Education ' ' 

Recently adopted priorities (early December) for NIE allocation of new 
.funds for FY ' 7^ include the following: . ' * ; 

1. ^Provision of essential slcills such a& reading, language develop- 

• > ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

: ment, 'writing, and arithmetic; t6 all citizens.' 

2. Improvement of the productivity of^ resources in the educational 
system. . ' i 

3. Understanding and improving the relationship of education and 

• ■ .• ; . ' ■ \ 

wOrk^ ^ , , . 

<i. Development of problem* solving capability .in the educational * 

' ^ _ , • ^' ' ' ' - ■ ^ ' ' ' . . « 

system ^t tjxe 8,tate and local levels. * , 

■. , ' ' ' " A • ' ^ J, ' 

5. Increasing diversity, plurality /and 'opi^ortunity in American 

education. ' , ^ ^ s: ' \ 



Topics of research in which activity Is likely to be started or con- - 
tlnued cover career education curriculum and Instruction, technology and . 

' ■ » ' \ o ' 

productivity, methodology, objectives and evaluation, dissemination and 
research and development personnel.- * 
In early learning, three of the major areas being emphasized in the 
: development of research priorities are: * 

I- . 1« Measurement and evaluation. ' » 

j 2. Programmatic research (I.e.,, preschool ptdgran^s and day care.^ ' 
parent involvement, meciia, family and neighborhood). / 
3. Basic research. • 

■ *- ' " ■ 

There is also an emphasis on the development of research procedures 
and measurement techniques which will lead to the design of stadies to 
identify relationships between environmental variables and children's 
behavior. 1 

.^More detailed 'plans for early childhood research were not available 

at the time this report Was completed. * 

i 

OE, Bureau, oi^ Education for the Handicapped 

4 

Research plans of the Bureau of Education for the*' Handicapped reflect 
a basic commitment undertaken by the Offlee of Education to insure that all 
handicapped children receive special education services to enable them to 
develop to their fullest potential and th^f^y reduce their degree of depen- 
dency. Work will continue oh the. f oul?^jectives set by iEH'in FY '71, an4 
efforts will also be directed toward a fifth objective for severely hand 1- 
capped children. The five, primary goals are: • 

1. * To assure that every handicapped. <jhild^ is receiying an apjlropriately 
» designed edjicat|on by 1980 (95% by 1978) . ' ' 

2. To assure that by the year- 1977, every handicapped child who leaves 
school has had career educational training that is relevant to the 

> job market, meaningful tp his career aspirations, and realistic t?o 
his fullest potenMali ^ N . i 



. 3. To secure the enrpllment by 1978 of 850*000 (85Z) IpreschQol aged 
handicapped children in Federal^ Stdte and local educational 
day care* ' , 

4. To assure thatf* al). handicapped children served in the schpole 
have sufficient, trained personnel who 'ate competent In the skills 

required^to aid the chilj) in reaching his full potentjf.alt ^ 

' ' ♦ . ■ ' ' . ' '^">.-'.-. ^ . " 

5. To enable 'the most severely handicapped children and you.^h to 

become as itl()epe^deV>t as possible » thereby reducing their re^ 
qulrements for fnstltutlonal care aiy). providing- oppottunltiV :'^or 
self-development. ■ . ' ^ 

In FY VA» major ^iiq;>hasis will be given ta the addition and study of 
the fifth basic goal» to a reexamination and reassessment of significant 
research issues in the^nitial gdal areas* and to the. adoption Of a manage- 
menit process which facilitates the 'timely respoitsiveneiss of the research 
program to needs identified in the field and in BEU programs. "^ResoUirceB 
not ^e5/iouply ^onmltted will be directed toward refining BBU research 

plans, and Initiating new projects consistent with already identified 

* ^ .• ■ • 

needs and/or needs identified as most critical in the ear^iy stages of the' 

■ . ' ■ ■ ■ 

planning process. 

0E» Dlvisloh of Plans and Supplementary Centers » 



With the uncertainties of future funding^ the ESEA Title III program 
. has decided to use the $13 million uncommitted funds for FY for the 
diffusion of educational" innova^tions on a national basis. Therefore^ the 
plans for FY '74 involve change^ in sti^^te^y from development to dissemina- 
tion and do not deal with substantiv^ areas of research. During FY ^74 
Title III will review and fund on-going projects Submitted to them for 
purposes of national demonstration. The projects may include educational 
innovations developed under previous Title III support or those developed 
locally. A requirement will Jbe that the progrfons have been proven successful. 
In cases where local need can be demonstrated and a program proven successful 
in meeting these needs can be ident i fled » funding may be available for 
V^oject Installation. Th^ exception to this Ib the plan to fund a few 

, ■ •. ' 



projects aimed at devjeloplng methodq of preparing teachdra to Identify 

^ * . ^ i '\ 

and cope with neglected and abused children In their classroomd. 

) : ■ • • ■ . ■ ■ ■ ,. ; ; ; \ . ■ ' 

0E» Divialbn of Blll-ngual £dticaMdn ^ y • : ^ * 

The grants funded /Under ESEA, Title VII for bilingual education cur- 

" ' • ' / / . . ■ • * ' 

rently may be used for the* fdllowlrig purposes: 

' ■' . ' . : "//■ ■ ; ■ ■ / ■ ■ 

1. Bilingual instruction (using ^tVo languages as mecliums of instrlic- 
tion) in* the re^u^ar school program. ^ ^ ' \ 

2. Instruction in tl^ History and culture asdocia^^ with the students 
> -iv, V languages, ^ 

3. Establishment of closer cooperation between school and home, 

4. Early chil4hood education designed to Improve the child's learn- ' 
ing potential* ^ ^ ^ 

5. Adult education, particularly for parents of ^:y.dren participat- 
ing in bilingual prpgraias. V ^ ^ ^ 

6. Vocational-technical training and bilingual programs designed for 
part-s'time pupilis, dropouts^ or potential dropouts. . f -\ 

OE, Bureau of Occupational and Adult Educ ation " 

The FY ^74 plans described here come from the Office of Research and 
Development in ^nd represent the pi^anned expenditure of the Bureau's 

Discretipnary Vocational^ Educat^lon Research funds. The ORD plans suggest 

- ■ ■ ' ' I ■ ' ■ C' - ' ' ' ' ' ' ■ > - - - --. -^.-^ ^ - ... 

the range of concerns ol^^^^l o^f BOAE. They will undergird existing efforts 

and should lead to the improvement or expansion of current vooavional educa- 
tion programs. The projected areas of study are as follows: 

1. Curricula Studies: Information* is needed upon which^ to barfe cur- 
riculum planning and curriculum development activities. 
* 2. Disadvantaged » Handicappe4» and Minority: Information is needed 
; to Improve vocational education and vocational education oppor- 
tunities for disadvantaged » handicapped, and minority populations/ 
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I Applied studies will be supported to produce irifgrmat^ *'n tliat^ 

is \leslgned for use by decision Aakers at the Federal » State , 

and local levels • * ^; " - 

, ' ■ z> ' . ■ . . - • * 

3. Alternative Work Expefience Program: rnformation \s needed to 

^- '■ , . \ ' » - • ■ ^ , _ " 

improve and extend work experience programs*. 

^ ^ • ■ . « ' ^. . " 

.4. Gujtdance, Counseling, Placement , and Studefit Follow-up Services:.! 

/-Comprehensive systems of guidance, counseling, placement , .and _ 

^ follow-tip serviced for. 3tudents and adults need to be improved, 

5. Manpower Information and System for ^uca(:ion; Job, manpower, 

labor market, and demographic data are required by^ public, pti^ 

yat'e, and proprietary educational administrators , ^planners, 

evaluatoKs, curriculum develTopers, career counselors , teachers , 

< \ ' ' ^ ^ 

and students.c • 



Nationdl Center for^ Ed tication^l Technology 



No statement of plans was available at the time this report was written^. 



OE, Right to Read Proft^am 



The Natlor^l Right to Read Effart Is designed to demonstrate effective 

procedures for eliminating functional illiteracy an<fc>JFc)r presenting their 

occurrence or reoccurrence. The* Effort proposes to prevent functional 11- 

literacy_ and^ provide corrective reroedi4tipn for tho^^^^ presently 

experiencing the results of being functionally illiterate^ * ' ' 

The goal of R*ght to Rea(i> is to insure that by 1980, 99% of all 

»■ ■ « 
people under 16 years of age living in the United States and 90% of all 

those over 16 will possess, and use literacy skills. The goal amplles a , 

total national thrust, as distinguished from a program, to focus on the 

reading literacy problems in the nation. ^ 

The program provides, for the facilitation of services and limited 

financial and^^ther resources tq enable various educ^ttional iiT§titutions , 

governmental agencies, private industries, corf^orations drid foundations ' < 
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to Insure collectively the reading succ'e[ss of children in the schools 

• • * ^' ' . . ■ • * ■ '■' ' ' ' ^ 

and to eradicate Illiteracy among the adult population., i 

The S'tate education component p£ the National Right to Read Program 
establishes a. structure to enable ^tate and lockl education agencies to 
address the organizational, managerial, and instructional practices which < 
inhibit reading success among both ch^* Idreu and adults. 

Objectives for FV '73 \ The Right to Read objectives for FY '73 wete 
dividdd into four argas^ (1) school-based programs ; (2^ community-based 
programs; (3r) state ^education agencies; and (4) cross bureau coordination. 

1. Overall Srhobl-Based Objecfiv^s: To increase at a rate of month- 

* for-mon^h .the average , reading level of students -in at least 50% 

• of the Right to Read funded school-bas^d programs- 

■ ft' - ' « . 

•2. Overall Comiwjnity-Based ObJ^ective: To increase at a- rate of 

ml>nth-fc/:7month the average reading skills/of functionally lllit- 
I erate adult participants dn ^t least 50% of the- 74 Right to Read 
community^based .programs as measured by pre-* and post-test^, or 
wiere criterion-referenced measures are used in at least 50% of 
of the participants will accomplish, the first year objectives 
specified in.the projects. . 
3» Overall State Education Agency Objiectlve: To provide financial, 
' 'teclinolo^ical, and humSn resources to twenty additional state 
c education agencies to assist them in the development of an exem- 
' plary state-wide program for tli^ improvement of reading instruc- 

tion*to affect evAr^ school district in thel^ state* 
4. Overall-Office of Education Cross Bureau Cobrdlnatlpn Objective: 
^ To Intro^iuce >and apply Right to Read strategies and techniques 

* fo reading activities of' ni|ie OE Bureaus, and to institute 

>iperiodicJreporting to the Right to Read program* • 

* . ■ • - . .J 

Plans for FY *74. Those activities indic£$ted for FY '73 will be coA-- 

* — ^ — P^^^, 

tinued in FY *'74. To insure a 3% reduction In literacy in FY '74, the 
Right to Read Program, will : 

* !• Monitor and "provide technical assistance to Right to Read^s 

» ■■ 

pjrpgram validation contract. . . • 

* ci» Coordinate'^twenty demonstration projects in teacher, education and 

reading* _ , 



3. Implement mechanisms 'for reading research translation* 
4* Train cadre of state technlca! assistants. , 

5. Fund and provide assistance to ten additional^ Right to Read 

states., \ ' ^ ^ r 

»•■ '■■ 

6. . Coordinate adult reading academy in public .libraries. 

7. Provide technical assistance' to adult literacy television. * 

8. Coordinate collection ^nd dissemination of informatlorr regarding 
programs in cross bureau and cros^s agency coordination. - ^ 

9» Provide additional technical ^assistance to Office of Education 

* programs in cross bureau and cross agency coordination. * v 

• , ■ . . ' _ «' ■ i ■ " , ■ 

lOf Assuftie selected activities of National Reading Centers, r 

• 11* Monitor ten special reading projects funded by ESAA^ 

^ 12. Coordinate 54 new special reading projects funded by ESAA. 

13. Add three bureaus to cross bureau coordination, namely, Higher 

-Education, Emergency School Aid Act , aod the Bureau of,the Handl- 

; capped » . • • 

^ 14. Initiate contact and worli with major .corporations. \^ , ' 

OE^ Office of Planning, Budgeting and Evaluation 

The OPBE FY ^L4 Evaluatlori plan continues the two principal objectives 
of prior years aimed at contributing to policy and program decisions. The 
first objective . places primary emphasis on conducting nktl6nal Impact evalua- 
t^ns of major OE program. Th^^^ tho&elto_be pei;-' : 

formed each year^ Include*. / ' 

1., Studies which will supr^ly information f br^Congresslonally mandated 
evaluation reports. 

2. Studies which focus on the effectiveness of specific programs, * 
4^ . as compared to-those whlch^provlde lor genetal data collection. 

3. Studies which provide Inputs to requests for upcoming legislative 

\ ■-■ - ... • ■ . . . ' , f 

renewals. 

4* Studies^oC^bgrams which are of special currents interest and * 
policy conce/n to either the Congress, the Executive Offl.ce of 
the President, the Departtoent, OE or the gen^tral public*. 



1 
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i\ Studied of major programs (high dollar value and/or impact on^ 

large target populations)* | 
6* Studies of programs which impact on 0E| l^ucation Division *or 

Depar*tment objectives or priorities. 

The second objective focuses on a wide rang^ of evaluative and' planning 
studies concerned 'KiiJi:-e(igcational^ questl^ons^ issues and problems not 

answered by program impact studies. Thejse studies subject the issues to 
analysis, collect j:elevant data and shed light on alternative choices to 
be consideTred. The^^studies are generally not specific to a particular 

program, but may lead to program formulation or legislative proposals. It ' 

'' ■ ", ■ ■■' ■ ^ ' • * ' . ' . ■ . 

should be noted that the studies in this plan are not the only mechanism '. 
■ ■ ^ . • ^ ' ... 

£;<^r , analysis of policy issues. The tw-^. ecjucational policy research centers 

at^iStanford^'^search Institute and Syracuse University conduct long-term 

programs of research In ^elected critical policy areas and also provide 

capability for a limited number of quick policy analyses . ^ 

The United States' Department of Agricultur'e 

The Department; of Agriculture supports research through th^' Coopera- 
tive State-Researeh Service ^^'nd educational piTograms through the Extension 
Service.. Major thrusts of the research program^ilh respect to children 
for FY '74 largely carried out at the State agricultural experiment stations, 
center on nutritional status and nutritional improvement, early childhoc^, 
education, effects of the family, social and physical environment, and of \-\ 
day care center ptograi^. Other research concerns are with cognitive and 1 
linguistic procesWe's -and with patterns of^youhg children's physical, motor^ 
and cognitive devfelopment* ' 

rtajor areas. bf educational programming by the Extenslo;i Service with / 
respect to children, largely carried out by the State extension services, 
centers on home economics, family life, and earLy childhood education in- 
eluding child care, day care, nutrition and early learning and development. 

the Agricultural Research Service (ARSV of th& Department of Agricuitjure 
conducts a variety of research with the general goals of improving' the dlr.tary 
^situation, the nutritional health, 'the levels of living^ an4 the home manage^ 
ment practices of families Ciud individuals in the United States* Much of the 



program is oriented toward foods and nutrition. Basic information is* 
developed to assist th6 conservation and optimum use of food resourclss to 
promote the nutritional well-being, health, and personal satisfactions of 
all peop.le in the nation, ' 

A m^Jor *fo<^us of this research is lb obtain information on human • 
requirements for nutrients and the ability of various foods to -provide 
those nutrients,* The goal in this research is to provide a sound basiV 
for dietary recommendations for normal individuals throughout their lives. 
One of the high priority risk groups in these studies includes the infant 
and young child. The studies of this^poup will attempt also to identify 
the individuals or the groups of indlyijfluals 'in the early childhood age 
group who covild benefit by an alteration or regulation of'theljr dietary 
intake, of v^ribus .nutrients, to find out how these should be regulated, 
and to assess the potential benefits from dietary change, 

/ The ARS has the responslbl^lity for nationwide food consumption studies, 
not only ^ for different; population groups but among. individuals of the same 
group. The nutrients and the foods consumed by children lunder ^one.jfear. 
Pine to two years, three to five years, and six to eight years of age. are " 
assessed separately in these • studies. Research based guidance materials 
are developed' that relate to food budgets, dietary g;uidea, ^nd other aids 
to hdlp families obtain better diets apd make the most advantageous use 
of their monetary and time resources. Food budgets'for families at dif- 
fereat income levels and with children at preschool ages are developed, 
along with- the more specific budget requirements for the children themselveaiv 

ARS also conducts a research program to Improve levels of rural living> 
on resources available to families, the decisions families make. concerning 
their use, the decision-making process, and existing levels of living., 
^These concerns with the family include both tl^e eatly childhood and adoles- 
cent years. . 

The Food and Nutrition Service (FNS) conducts studies and surveys as 
well as nutrition education and training for the Child Nutrlt^ion Program 
of the USDA. Their 'liudies Include niethodology-t6 increase the e,f fectiveness 
of child nutrition programs, evaluation or assessment of the impact of 
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ans of 

- ' ■" . ■ ' * ■ 

improving thi^se..^ diets for children. Projects Include »evaluation of 

^' ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

various new &QOds and food service delivery, systems, food acceptance 

." N ■ ■ - • ■ '■ " ' ° . 

and pilot: studies on nutrition education for preschool children, 

%^ ■ ■ ' * 

bepartment of Health,' Education and Welfa/e; Coordinated Agency Efforts 
in the Area of Child Abuse and Neglect / " \ ^ 

* { ' , f> ' . ^ • ■ ■ ■ " 

Iriasig|iuch as the interests and concerns of the members of ^^>^ Inter- 

Agency Panel on Early Childhood Research and Development are reflected in 

■ , ' ■ ■ " ■ , ^ ' 

the Panel's concerns, prevention of chilcj abuse and neglect ha^ become an 
importa^it part of the efforts of the Interagency Parfel toward exchange of 
information and cooperative effort. Although child abuse has -been a cort*^ 
tinuing concern for certain agencies, withirf J|pk Department of^Health, Edui^a- 
t ion and Welfare, recently there has been an increased awaretfess of the 
problem and the need to sefek solutions. The Interagency Pani^l has been 

instrumenl^al in developing ^ state-of-the-arts paper on chilfl abuse and 

. ' ' ' ' ' t ■ 

neglect which wi^-l be completed early in the 1974 calendar yiear for dis- 
tribution to panel members* This paper will provide information to the 

panel agencies to be used in developing their plans and is an^ihtegral 

• . ■ ' . . ■ „< 

part Qf the information dissemination process associated witR this co- 
operative effort. A limited dis^ibution to key agencies of ^j? extensive 
annotated bibliography of research and development studies ha6 already 
been accomplished . _ _ - / . • 

As envisioned by the Department of Health, Education Welfare , 
there are now three factors /in the equation that describes .the conditions . ^ 

vhich re^lt in child abuse* The initial factoX is the child, the second 
tfie abusrttig individual, and the third, stress factors in* the environment 

which,'srUp<m reaching* a given level, trigger a reaction on the' part of the 

/ ■ . ■ . ^\ ' 

abuser resulting in child abuse or a continua^tion. of chronic' chilli abuse 
and neglect; * • . " - ' ' 

The Federal plans for FY ^74 call tor a poncerted attack by a 

■ ... I . ^ ■ ^ ■ . 

number of agencies on problems involving all elements of this equation, 

* ' " ■ ' ■ ^ ^ . I ■ 

The getieiral approach envisioned by the Federal agencies i^^ to assist the 



states Mn carrying out the work necessaty to alleviate conditions ;and 
incidents of child abuse and riegllct:by funding demonstration projects 
and experimental studies,' the re^ult^ of whfch could provide 'olutlons , 
to the problem. The approach^ich the agencies within the Department 
will use in this area is one oriented toward promoting the delivery of 
'state and local services qot .only to the vulnerable child i but to the 
family as wftll. ' Moreover , this fo^ut Incorpprates a cfi^operatlve eff'ort 
among the involved agencies toward finding solutions for the protection, 
and jcare of vulnerable children through (1) identification, (2) inter- - 
vention, (3) prevention, an^ (4) public education with regard to , the 
problem of child abuse and victims of child abuse. 

Several agencies which are members o^ the Interagency Panel on^Early 
Childhood Research and Development are directly involved in-a t'edetal 
child abuse effort! The Office of Education, the Social Rehabilitation 
Service, the Offide'^of Child Development, the Bureau of Community Health 
Services, The Natiqhal Institute 6t Child Health and Human Developmerit, 
and the National Institute of . Mental Health, v 

Although the plans of the varloiis agencies go beyond research and 
development efforts, only those R $ D components of their child abuse and 
neglect efforts will be addressed. *The plans which will be put into 
effect in FY *74 are presented below by agency* 

Office of Child Development * 

1. Development and dissemination of. informational materials and sup- 
port 'to all full-Vear and summer Head Start programs and experi- 
mental projects to IniAude an emphasis bn the identification and 
prevention of child abuse and neglect as a part; of the full range 
of Head Start program activities, 

2. Development and utilization of a survey instrument which will » 
revieU local child prqtQdtive service programs for child abuse 
and neglect in order to <fevelop prografa models for demonstration 
in FY '75. ♦ ' . 



/ 



3i Action as a lead agency In a joint effort with SRS and the i';^ 1 
, Bureau of Community Health Services Research and Evaluation In fund - 

iftig and evaluating demonstrations of child abuse and neglect prp- 
* <^ ' i ■ . ■ ■ ; ' . ■ , ^ . ' ■ 

grams utilizing an integration of existing ^seicvlces and cur- * 

» ■ ' ' ' ■ -I • 

rent knowledge at local Community and/pr state levels. 

■ / . •■ , • . . ■ i - 

Social Rehabilitation Service /, . >^ 

' - ■ • ' ' , i ^ 

1. The design and implementation of 4 t'^ree year research project 
to determine the early warning signals of child abilse and 
neglect which indicate need for immediate intervention and-for 
the delivery of appropriate services to prevent child abuse 

^ and neglect '. - .i - • ^ ^ 

2. The development, under the aegis of the Early and Periodic ^ 
Screening Diagnosis and Tteatment (EPSDT) as carried out under 
Medioaid, of procedures to detect and treat child abuse and 
child neglect in early ^ages* / . * * a" 

3. The securing of information from ten selected states and thirty 
local welfare departments through the regional offices on prob- 

< lems in providing services^ to abused and neglected children for 
the purpose of developing information materials describing model 
service programs. ^ 

4. the conducting of . a' program analysis of services for abused and 
neglected '^children in selected state and local communities > 
incl^uding the developmer^t of an evaluation system to measure the 
result^ of tlie protect^v services to be field tedte^d in five, ♦ 

^ localities , 

5. The funding and designing of the guidelines for *a sL^te-of-the- . 
art study on child neglect to complement the publication of the 

1^ Office of Child Development* 

Bureau of GomAunlty Health Services, Nation£tl Institute of ^hlld, Health 
and Human Development, and Natipnal Institute of Ment^ Health . 

\' ' ■ ■ • 

<.'••'"«'■'■ . ■ ■ f 

1. The Bur:'e^li of Community Health Services will fyrtd new research , 

proJec;.t«v^^'l^t are related to various systems of the health care 

delivery and prevention of child abuse. ^ . ^ * 



2'. The National Institute of Mental tto'alth will f>i^d new research 
concerned with the^ mental heal^th jfspects of child abuse and 
neglect that are a significant '^pjrce in causatiori, a factor in / 
jSreyentloni and a j^.tevalent meahs of treatment > |.n order to 
fill identified gaps in knowledge » and through special studies 
vaimed at suggesting solutions to prpblems already identified. 
3. The National Institute of Chi Id- Health' and Human Development will 
define a biomedical research program . that will- contribute tp 
^, solving problems in child abuse, and negle"6t and Increase support 
I of additional high quality research In the fiej.d/ 
A, Implement an evaluation project in selected cpmmunities to detei:- 
'mine the effectiveness ^of child abuse s^ervlces provided 'by the 
Pureau of Communi.ty Health Services, Maternal and Child Health 
' progr.ams» with elnpjtasls on those situations where Maternal and 
Child Health progtams .have, developed cooperative arrangements 
with local health agencies^ < » . / 

Office of Education ^ i o . * 

~ , ■ " * i 

OE will fund two Title III projects in order to develop an effective 
, model fotv training teachers to: * (a) identify abused and neglected ' 
children; (b) work with other comiQunity resources to alleylate the 
problem; and (c) develop the skills necessary to aid abused and/ - 
neglected ^ildren in overcomixlg emotional trauma In order that 
effective learning can take t>lace in the classroom. ^ 



Sectlbn 2; Overview of Agency Plans for FY 

■ ' 1 -v. ' ^ ■ 

The priorities and object jives emphasized by the member agencies in thel 
plans for. FY ' 74, were presented in the preceding section. Host of the 
agencies clearly Intend to support research in many of the key areas that 
have teen d;eslgnated by the Interagen^ Panel as being In need of Increased 
attention. Information about. the amount of effort planned by agencies in 
regard to specific tesearch issues and problems is presented in Appendix Ci 
The lists of research questions were submitted to the members of the Inter- 
agency PAnel on Early Childhood Research and Development^ who in turn 



Indlcatefl whether tKeir respective ajgerlcies^plan (in FY ^74) incre^jsed 
effort^ decreased fif fort) the safae ampant^ of effort, or no activl^t^ li^ 
each research dre/i using FY '73 as a basis for comparl^n. It'^sK'ould* 



be noted that under each main heading in Append i:r C (e.g., the develop- ^ 
ment!df i^ognltiye ability), a numKer of specific research questions are: 
presented. Thise subcategories pertain to ^omftrChu^; ty no pieans all) c^f 

' ' ' ' . I * ^ • 4 * 

the issues that cutrehtly are significant in early childhobd research*/ 
It. should be^ noted that agencies also may plan effort in areas , of research 
that*are not shown in Appendix C. Table 11 presents a summaf^ of activity 
(incltjdes increased effort and same amount of effort) >planned by each 
agency in the g eneral areas of research shown 'in A|>pendix C, while' 
Table 12 shows the number of agencies that plan to support research? In 
these general areas. ^ / 

Table 12 indicates that the two categories in which ,the>great68t^ num-, 
ber of agencies (11) plan to support research activity in FY are 
research methodology and research jissemit^ation;^ The methodology category 
Includes the development and/or improvement ^ of tests and measures, obser- 
vational techniqued, and longitudinal design; dissemination includes the. V a> 
study o|^ diffusion and utilization of research findings, directed toward 
other researchers, schools, lay^ people, or policy planners^ artd the 

^ development of Information and communication dysteii^« " 

i Another research category in which a nuinber of the agencies'* anticipate 
substantial funding commitment is health c^re and services. Nine ajgencies 

intend to support-research activity in the geni'rral health area, A/hich 

includes research on maternal and ^)>lld health^ programs, programs for 
handicapped and mentally retarded children,- inental illness, nutrition, 
and the coordination , of medical services* . ' , 

Work on the basic developmental processes will continue to receive ^ 
'significant attention, as nine of the Agencies plan activity in c^ognitive 
development, and eight ^an activity in each of the areas of social-emotional 
anJ physical development. Nine of the agencies will suppqrt research effort^ 
lV4 the broad' area of school and educational programs, which was the focus of 

^^strong support in FY'*73, as were the developmental processes. . ^ 
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The Interagency Panol has recppimended that research' be oriented *more 
toward the family as a significant factor in child development. It is 
noteworthy, in view of this recommendation, that te\i of the agencl|?s will 
give. major support to issues directly related to the family. Activity 
in a wide range of specific research areas Is anticipated , including, the 
feffectis of family size on ch^l^ development, determinants'* of 8 tat^^le. family'' 
life, parenting skills, changing roles within the family, and- the effects 
of school Lnd community programs on the family. (See Appendix C fifr * o - 
planned efforts ^related to other specific family Issues, ^and '^Appendix A 
for information about agency emphases in family-related research.) 

While only five of the 13 agencies plan to commit substarMal 
funding to research on the probjem' of qhlld abuse and 'neglect, this repre- 
sents a signifJL^aht increase over activity suppi^rted during FY '73. 
Detailed information about ][>ropo8ed research on child abude was presented 

in the previous section of this chapter. * * 

\ \ ' ■ 

As Table 12 Indicates, some areas will receive sigaificaiit attention 

from relatively few of the 'agencies* Perhaps most significant here, in \^ 
light of the ,Panel*s recommendations, is. the small number of agencies 
(six of 13) that reporp^^paans for research of an ecological nature. 
Seven agencies indicate an Intent to place a primary emph£|isl9 ori research 
oriented toward factors inthe child's neighborhood or community. 

In summary, agencies Intend to continue to focus much of their efforts 
on areas of research that traditionally have received substantial attention 
(e.g., cognitive development and educational progr0ms)\ Increased .research 
activity is planned by many agencies, however^ in areas that have been 
designated by the Interagency. Panel as'ln need of more attention (e.g., 
research methodology , research dissemination, social-emotional development, 
and family-related issues) . Some categcc4.es of early , childhood research, 
such a$ the ecological •^approach and child advocacy, do not figure ds signi- 
ficantly in the agencies^? niimfiu These tables should be interpreted with 
some caution, however, as/ the V^^cies referred to in this' report have 
missions and objectives that emphasize different problems areas and target 
gr.oups. An agency may Indicate little planned activity in a specific 
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Table 12 > Selected Areas In Which 
Agencies Plan to Conduct Research in FY '74 

N - 13* 



Research Areas 



Nutnber of Agencies 



Research Methodology 
Research Disserain^btion 

* ■ 

Family _ \ 

Health Care and Services 

Research Planning 

Cognitive Development 

School and Educa'tional Programs 

Physical Development 

Social-Emotional Development 

Neighborhood 

*Day Care . 

Global or Ecologic/il ♦ " 

Child Abuse 

Alternatives to Day Care 
Child. Advocacy 



11 
11 
10 
9 
9 
9 

9 
8 
8 
7 
7 
6 
5 
5 
4 



* NCET and Title III programs are not Included. 
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' ' ■ • . V... . • 

category^, sucti^s neighborhood/related » If the pdttlculat research questions 
subsumed uiid« that category do not reflect that agency pbject4y,§|[^^nd ^ 
activities » The same igfency may plan research, however, on other aspects of 
neighborhood-related issues that are not ^described bj^ the question shpvn. 
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CHAPTER IV 

PANEL PLANS FOR THE FUTORE - FY ' 74 AND 'BEVoND 

The Interagency Panel on Early Chlldhfxod -Research and Development 
has a number of unique features vhich contribute to its current and 
pdtentfal effectiveness In achieving the. overall goal of the Panel, 
l.e*, coordination of research planning and funtllng by Federal agencies 
concerned with early childhood* These unique features Include: (1) a 
current record of all on-going Federally funded research on early child- 
hood within the Information" System; (2) U capacity to address interagency 
questions needing Federal policy? (3) the ability to provide information - 
on research analyses and needs for. use by all member agencies; (4) a re- 
lationsl|ip;with tfie Interagency Panel for Research and Development on 
Adolescence to address the total age spectrum as it has meaning for 
Federal re8[earch efforts; and (5) the opportunity to organise special 
meetings with non-Federal groups and researchers for exchanges of knowl- 
edge and concerns relevan^ to interagency plaViniiig and funding of research 
on early chlldhoocl. Each of these features Is discussed In terms of pres- 
ent as well as future activities. 

information System 

• — ^ — — - ■' , — , - 

The Information System, which contains abstracts of all on-going and 
newly initiated research from each member agency, provides a resource for 
future activities of the Panel, ^ome of these activities will be: (a) an 
analysis of research information around specific subject areas or target 
grpups to provide menfBer agencies with focused information for planning; 
(b) printf*outs of selective research information , upon request of member, 
agencies; (c) search privileges by staff of member agencies to use the 
soft-ware of the Information System for study and planning. This System 
i6 the only one lending itself to such uses and the limits of utilization 
are probably set mainly by limits in our imagination. " - " * 



- 1?0 - 

Interagency Questions 

The Panel will continue to explore questions of Inteiragejicy signifi- 
cance which help agencies formulate policy ♦ One of these questions con- 
cerns the problem of cross research analyses. Researcheis frequently con* 
duct their resea^^ch, especially in the behavioral sciences, with indepen- 
dent definitions or constructs of variables and with ;self-developed or ne\/ 
measurement instruments. These activities are quite appropriate but limit 
the abfility to compare research findings becauso. of such individualized 
definitions ^n^ constructs.* to increase the possibility of crdss-research 
analyses/ the t^anel is discussing at the Federal .level and with professional 
organizations, appropriate policy 'to insure such cross-research analyses. 
A task force will address thi$ problem and provide recommendations for 
policy decisions. One acC*ivlty that will be undertaken is an analysis of 
data In the Information System around specific topics to determine the^^-^^ 
range of discrepancies in definitions of marker variables and marker mea- . 
siires. This kind of information will highlight the problem for the 

agencies as well as for the research community. ' 

' * , * ■> • ' . • * ■ 

Research Analyses 

?^ » 

,*>,ithe Panel will continue to analyze research activities, needs , and 
issues around topics of concern to Panel members and state-of-the-arts 
documents will be produced as requested. 

Developmental Continulty> 

The Panel has. a formal relationship with the Interagency Panel for 
Research and Development on Adolescence. All minutes of meetings, all 
reports and documents are shared by both Panels. The Panels! have common 
agreements on policies for utilization of the Information System and use 
the same* classification system for abstracting research information. 
Both Panels organize the annual reports in the same format so that com- 
parisons are easily made. The Panels are addressing thg^^problem of . 
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marker variables and marker neasures Jointly and will agree on a coinmon 
policy. Increasingly, analyses will be made of research activities that ' 
span the entire age range included under the Panels so that future agency 
planning may reflect the developmental continuity of children and youth*, 

' ■ ■' ^ : * ■ ^ ^ ' ■ •' 

Non-Federal Interaction 

■' ^ ' ' ^ \ ' ... / I : ■ 

The Panel organizes meetings around specif Ic. topl^ and areas of 
concern to which it Invites non-Federal specialists' and professional or-' 
ganlzatlo.ns to tho exchange of information. Reports bf thes^ meetings are 
published and become working documents for the agencies. The Panel will 
continue to organize such jieetings and publish working doctiments that con- 
sist of the proceedings and recommendations resulting' from\the meetings. 
Areas will be selected as the Panel determines. One meeting Is planned 
•for March of 197A and will focufe on the Family. Federal anci non-Pedetal 
participants representing various disciplines will meet to r^ct tt the 
^document developed by the Panel ^ The Family; Research Considerations and 
Concerns ./ ' . 

Work groups will address various issues Of the Family in ^erms of V . 
research liq>ltcat ions and the proceedings of the meeting Will be publishei 
for use by researchers and research planners » both wibHin and oi^tside the 
Federal Government. \ ^ 

The Interagency Panel on Early Childhoqd Research and DeV^lot>ment 
has -accomplished a great deal during its third year and has reach^ad a 
point where it may engage in ubre refined and sophisticated activitife^. 
The course of the Panel is set to accomplish in a variety of ways the \ 
purpose of the Panels^ I.e., coordination of research planning and fundin^ 
by Federal agencies concerned with adolescence. 
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Appendi^ A 



Tables 13 » 14 » and 15 



Agency Emphases in Family Related Research 



Taken from Harrelli / 
siderations and 



Social Research Group 



Hurt, and Grotbergi E, H, The Family: Research Con- 
ConcArns* Waahlngtoni D«C»: The George Washington University, 
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SUMMARY _0F THE SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP 
. - ; ■ — ON MARXER VARIABLES 

' . . ' ■ ' 'C ■ 

. " ■* 

Early during the period of the exploration of longitudinal research 
designs, the Early Childhood Panel, and later the Panel on Adolescence, » 
recognized a strong need-to develop abme sort of alignment methodology to 
facilitate the comparison of the results from different research efforts. It 

was 1^1 1 that too pj^ny studies yield results that are neither cumulative 

... ' ' •■ ^ 

nor generallzable, thus necessitating an unreasonable number of replication 
studies before the findings- can be translated into sound recommendations or 
programs bearing on immediate social problems and responsive to a wide 
variety, of groups. To study these isdues, a Special Interest Group on Marker 
Vati^hXes was formed. - , * ^ 

'^The "marker variable" approach waa adopted as having potential benefit 
for "a wide variety of groups. Although the development and implementation will 
require th^ cooperative efforts of ^ broad range of institutions and indl- 
vldualsV t!he considerations of this point have been made in line with the\ 
needs oi the Federal ag^cles and researchers concerned with cross-atudy 
compariffons. Eventyally^ it is hoped that contributions will be made by 
research Consumers and persons concerned with programs in process, especially 
those in educational institutions, in order to. make the effort a complete 
success. , , 

As of this report, the Special Iti^erest Group deftnes a marker Variable 
as a variable representing a pertinent physiological or psyohoiogical pheno- . 
menon which facilitated comparison of cross-study results by providing a 
common base. The estimation of tfie marker variabl'e is made through the use of, 
a marker measure, for example, a psychological test or physical measure. 

The Special Interest Group on Marker Variables has been exploring the 
feasibility of the development of a system of marker Variables as a means 
by which greater comparability between research studies can be achieved. The 
Group is interested in marker variables as one strategy to gain more consis- 
tency and comparability am<nig research findings concerning children and ado- 
lescents, while rejcognizing that other approaches are worthy of consideration,- 
e,g., the encouragement oi collaborative studies* 
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- / . ■ • , . .■ 

The following polntiSi suggestions and considerations havie emc^rged from 

a series of meetings v^th consultants having expertise In a wide variety of 

/ ■ ' * . ' ' ■ ♦ . ■ ' 

research areas; / v . 

1* The use of marker variables might best be Interpreted as a 
strategy /or tactic , rather than a solution to current prob- 
lems In/the field. 

2. Researchers need not only to Identify Instruments that 
are ^ultable as "markers'* but also to develop ^he overall 
strategy or process neceasary fqr their effective use. 
The task at hand Involves more than recommending a list of ^ 
) marker variables* A good deal of work on the standardlza*^ 

Ion of the methodology and condition^ related to the ad- 
inisttatlon of those measores Is necessary* 

Marker variables and marker measures should be distinguished* 
^ Mot only must researchers determine which variables are sig- 
nificant enough to warrant their use as "markers"; they must 
also delineate marker measures , i*e*> determine hoW th^ under- 
lying processes in question can^be measured reliably an^ con- 
sistently across variations in time, samples^ age, and sltua- 
tions» and develop the Instrumentation to accomplish this. 
^Thus» problems of construct validity, population validity^ 
and ecological validity will have to be addressed within 
this effort to systematize research strategies and tedhnlquesr* 

4* Guidelines wild have to be established which will indicate 
the appropriateness^ of the market varia)[)le to various types 
of research* For instance, is the marker variable approach 
more useful for research^ at the field application level than 
at the level of ground-breaking, basic research? Related to 
this issue is the suggested distinction b(^tween "core" and 
"background" measures* Core variables include those of 
prime concarn to the investigator, while backfcround, measures 
include those used primarily to aligp the study with other 
research* It may be feasible for ^researchers to define and 
. develop their own core measures, but at the same time, to 
include the data from backgroutid measures (marker variables) 
that will allow the results '0;r,'their studies and of other 
studies to be interpreted meaningfully within a common 
framework* 



\ 



More specific theoretical and methadologlcal prpblems hav€t : 
to be faced In regard to the question of what variables 
and i&easures ar4 most useful for a particular age group or 
research paradigm. Any serious attempt to develop/a taxon- 
omy of ^marker jvarlables and- measures Is likely to/result 
In a very large number of Items that can contrlbiite informa- 
tion relevant; to a variety of research questions; "^Jiust 
there Is alsa a great need for an effective strategy; for 
selection of;the partj.cular variables that are most ^kppro- 
prlate for ajiy one area. p£^|:j|||a|^^ Furthermdre, guide- 
lines for the choice of Marker l^Hables 
to recotkmendatlons for the use of thoS0 variable^ and the 
standardizing of testing condition^— a point touched x>n 
above* A persistent theme of the Special Interest Group ; 
discussions la that none of these suggested efforts to 
systematize^ j'esearch' activities can be, successful 'If under-<^ 
taken Independently! and that all of them ^should be dealt 
with $is Interrelated components of a broad progradk to co- 
ordinate research methods and meaautes. 

The Special Interest Group feels that the use ot marker^ 
variables^ and multiple variable approaches In general might 
facilitate the Interpretation of various long-term 
developmental changes In intellectual or soclo-emotlonal 
oehavlor* Often such changes are determined by single 
measures » and consequent ly. It Is not clear whether a 
particular behavior reflects the same underlying process 
at different age levels. The use of multiple variable approach 
would allow the Investigator to examine more ^complex corre- 
lation pabternsi rather than Just single behavioral measures, 
and thus have the means by which to determine the nature of 
the construct being measured at different age levels. 

Included In any .attemptto^ develop a matrix of marker vari- 
ables and a strategy for their use, should be efforts to deal 
with problems that might arlse# For Instance, w^ll attempts 
to encourage comparability and standardization also lead to 
the usV of obsolete assessment Instruments? Will, research 
findings "fall behind^' emerging social problem^ and questions? 
Ulll standardization of measures and constructs be undertaken 
before the field or area has developed sufficiently? 

In order to get a measure of a given marker variable with 
the^least bias posslol^^^ among other considerations, the 
marker measure res^pi^Should not be used In an evaluative 
context* This Implies that the results of the uteasure 
which is i^sed as an estimate of the marker variable would 
not be used In d pre-post analysis* 



9. One idea whl^ch might be Included I9 that of an "accutacy 
of compariso^i" continuum. The goal which one la trying to 
reach Is that^ of being able to compare studies and relate 
the results of those studies. Marker variables » as repre- 
sented by marlcer measures, supposedly allow these comparl- 
sonsy' by providing estimates of comrabn salient constructs 
-*and characteristics of the samples Involvedj in the studies. • 
It follows that the more points of compaifispn* one has» the 
better the estimate of comparability, and t^'hus, the '"continuum". 
Unfortunately/ there la a trade-off between gain in compara- 
birity, and expense of the estimate in terms of effort and ' 
costs. It will, therefore, be necessary to develop guidelines 
in impiementdrig this system to optimize this trade-off. 

The problerii with regard to the development: of , the marker variable con- 
cept includes not only the development of the markei: variables themselves 
and the problems surrounding this « development , but also the process of 
implementation in the field of research. \ 

Turning now to the approach toward implementation . it has become/ * 
a^pparent that due to the complexity ofvthe marker variable approach the 
implementation process will have to proceed on multiple levels and at dif-^ 
ferent rates. Initially,, the mechanism for approach'ing the research field 
was t^o contact selected researchers' from various fields for suggestions ., 
concerning the development of the concept and the approach. In addition 
to tills, it is going J:o be necessary to approach 'the field at large by 
means of the Journals of learned societies and' discussion groups at the 
various conveuMons, such as the American Psychological Association, the 
American Educational Research Association,- and a number of others.^ Both 
of ^these efforts currently are being undertaken. ' 

Even at the present embryonic stage of ^Jevelppment, it is apparent 

that the process will be exceedingly complex, and in some areas, thV^otential 
marker variables are not yet clear, to say nothing of the marker measures 
necessary for estimation of . the variable. In the procfess of developing the 
marker variable concept int^o a system with potential for wide implementation, 
key^lements will be cooperation and coordination between the funding agen- 
cies, the research field, and public policy makers. 
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' Table 16 

Changes in Research Effort for Agencies for FY '74 Plans 
Using FY '73 as Basis for Comparison 



+ « Increased effort 
- « dec^^^eased effort 
S » aame ampunt of effort 
0 - no activity 
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Appendix D 



Guidelines and Procedures . v 
for Use of Interagency Panel Information Syd,tera 
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Section 1: Contents of the Interagency Panel Information System and 
User Information System and User Request Procedure 

Early in the formative stages clf the Interagency panel on Early 
Cbxii^hood Research and Devielppment, It was clear that In order to accom-^ 
plish the ^oal of sharing data and coordinating planning, the. Panel would 
need a system both f«r collecting and disseminating In format lon_abou t \the 
ongoing research, of Panel members. The system decided upon was a data'V 
bank Incorporating Information about the grants and contracts of th^ 
agencies, which pertained to early childhood research and development. 

In the first year, the^ Panel developed a pilot research classlfica- 
tioiij scheme, ^nA research data was classified by, each" agency member of 
the :Panel. For fiscal year 1971, the agencies again classlflc^d th^ir own 
data|, and this dat> became the basis for the computerized data bank. The 
d^clWloh was made to combine t^e systems into a unified classif icatiqn 
scheme. and to computerize the information to accommodate a growing volume 
of information and to^ allow fpr more detailed analyses of the data. 

How the Systett Works V ^ ' ' 



. At the present time the grants and contracts, for research and develop 
ment in Aarly childhood of the member agencies are characterized by use of 
a classification system which transforms the essential facts of each proj'- 
ect into numbers . Thesfe facts Include details relating to the process of 
child development aKd the various environmental influences, including in- 
tervention programs, which affect vthls devVlopment. The numbers associat- 
ed with the relevant details for; each prpject are entered onto a magnetic 
tape by the computer, along with the fund J^ri^ level and identifying ^nforma 
tion both on the agency sponsoring the research and the reclpient of the i 
grant or contract |und^/^ - ^ 

The data systlfl is composed of three major files: (1) the name file j 
(2) the nume/ic file} and (3) the' funding file* These files have been 
merged to fJrm one/data system master file. ' 



(1) The name *f lie contains the name of the funding, agency >. the agency 
Identification number of the project, the project title, the recipient 
Institution's name and address, and the principal investigator's name and 
address. . ' ' . 

(2) The numeric file contains classified descriptors, any one of which 
may )iave been enter^ed In the computer, depending on whether it qualified to 
describe some relevant characterlstlc/of V given project. 

(3) The funding file contains fiscal year funding for 1673. When 
available, funding for fiscal years prior to 1973 was also included in 
this file. 

. Requests may be made for* any or a^l of the above Information for one 
or more projects. In^ddltion, brl^f resumes are aval lab le for FY '73 proj 
ects which summarize project objectives and methodology* This -'literal" 
information may be reques^ted sep^ratel:^^^r the appropriate resumes may be 
attached to accompany information requesteH from the computer files. 

How to Makfa a Request ' J 

■ : ■ ..' ^ , ^ ■:'W." \ 

A request for information about the projectd included in the data sys- 
tem may be made byy a written request, or a telephone call followed by a 
written request. The request should include a description which gives the 
specific charaeterist^lcs in which the requester is interested, including 
the natjure of the sample (e.g. Black, gifted, .^Ix year olds) and/qr a 
description of the research focl (§.g. , cognitive development^ metabolism^ 
nutrition studies). Requests may be made for project information from all 
agencies or frQm indlvidual\^genci6s. A typical example of a request 
^ might be: 

Send titles and funding 6f studies that deal with preschool 
programs for Indian children » and *hav6 cognitive and/or 
V social/emotional components, for all agencies. 

. • • ' ■•■ ■ ■ »'.,■■ 

In general, the more that the staff knows about the ^Interests of .v 

the peroon making the request, the better will be th^ Information prof. 

vlded. A simplified version of ,the clasdlficatlon scheme, pre^et^tly being 

constructerd| will assist. ^users id knowing the kind of detailed project In- 

fbriftatldtt that is available. ^ r 



1 .■ 



Project Catailog Avall^ab).e 

In addition to meeting specialized reque^tSi a '^cataloging*' of 
standard Information on each:.project In the system will be made available 
to Panel memb^r^ who wish to receive 1^. The catalog will be organ^ed by 
hgency and will include a brief resume of objectives and methodology, as 
well as the following information for each project: 

a; Funding agency * \ - 

b. Computer file number assigned to agency 

c. Tltl6 of grant or contract 

.d, Natne of recipient Institution and address . . 

e. Name of principal Investigator and address 

fn Funding level for current fiscal year ' • 

Agencies Currently In the System . , 

E^ch project witttin the data system has a unique fiVe-digit computer 
identification number. The first two digits represent the agency number 
and t\ie last three digits stand for the number of particular project In . 
the ajency. 

h&SB£^ ■ \ ■ • Agency i - 

: - . Code ■ . " : " ^ ' ■ . ^ - • ■ 

01 Maternal and Child Health Service (MCHS)* \ 

02 National Institute ot Mental Health (NIMH) ^ " 

03 National Institute of Child Health and Human _ ' ^ > 

Development (NICHD) ^ * . ' 

05 Office of Child Davelopment (CCD) 

07 , Social and Rehabilitation Service (SRS) 

08 OE, Bureau of Education for thfe Handicapped (BEH) 
13 National Center for Educational Technology (NCET) 

.is National Institute of Neurological Diseases 

and Stroke (NINDS) // .<^- ' 

16 OE, Bureau Of Elementary and Secondary Education, 

Division of t*lans and SupplemenUty Centers (Title; III) V 

t^ow part of Bureau of Community Health Services, Health Services Administration. 
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Agency 

Code Agenc y 



\ 



23^ 0^1 Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education, 

[^Division of Bilingual Education (Title. VII) 
24 * Departm^^nf of Agriculture (USDA) 



25 OE, Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education (BOAE) 

26 OE, Office of Planning, Budgeting and Evaluation (OPBE) 

29 Department of Labor (DOL) 

30 ' National Institute of Education (NIE) ^ 
Research'" Informatigift 

■ ■ V . ' - ' ' . ^' ■ ' ■ ■ . = 

Call or writeV 

6oclal. Research Group 

ATTN: Mr. Ron Ouellet • 
AAUW Building - > 

2401 Virginia Avenue, N.W. 

Wasl^ington, D.C, 20037 5 ^ 

Telephone! 331-8706 - 

Section 2: Pplicy Guidelines for Release of Infotmatlon 

From Interagency Information System - .\ 

/ As til e work of the Pane IsOnH^rly Childhood and Adolescence Research, 
and Development becomes more visible to Interested agencies and persons out 
side the Federal government, a greater demand will be placed on the informa 
tion system for facilitating information* 

Sources Requeating Information ^ 

It is anticipated that the majority of requests will originate from[ 
the following isourcess 



ERiG 



a. Pahel agencies ' 

b. Congressional personnel 

c« Non-Panel Federal agencies / ' 

State'and local agencies 

e. Foundations ' ' I j - 
■ . . * ■ ■ i' ' * 

f. Professional organizations 

^ g. Researchers In th$ academic community 

h. Professional Journals and media representatives 

Information Available 

, ■ '. ': * " 7 ■ ■ , ' \ ■ . ' - ' ' ■ 

; The Social Research Group has the following types of infcrmdtion / 
f//ailable on projects in the system: 

a* title- of the project and sponsoring agency; 

b. Name, address, and institution of thd principal inve8tigatoj|j 

c. A coded classification of the project, us^ng the classification 
system developed by the Social Research Group istaff J 

d* An abstract oif the content of the project proposal, or the 

Sclenc^Information Exchange Abstract, 6r agency prepared abstract; and 
e* Funding for the fiscal year/ 

. . ■ . . '"""V: .. ■ 

The information release policy 'and guidelines are predicated on the 
iaformation provided by the« funding agenby* Glyen the assumption that the ^ 
information available is intended to function as a guide to^irect^ the 
requestor toward the principal investigator and/or the sponsoring agency 
for* further Information,' the abstracts are kept as short and concise as 
possible. For those agencies who fej^l that the proposals contain informa- 
tlon too extillcit for disaemlnpt ion, abstracts are .prepared on the baals / 
of either the Science Information Exchange abstracts ot those piepared by 
the staff of the agency in question. 

Therefore, the policy of both Panels is that all* abstracts should be 
available to non-Panel members. • ' / 




Although the funding levels are a matter bf public record and thus are 
available to any requestor > the Social Research Group ^ill "not include this 
information in response to a general request. When a specific request for 
funding information is received, it will be honored. 

In order jto keep the Panel members informed of requests received by 
•the. Social Research Group, a log is kept of tho following Information: 

a^' Name of requestor i ^ < ' 

b. Nature of request 

Information supplied in terms of the data maintained in 
' the Social Retiearcli Group information system. 

Reports on requests and responses are made at thd regular meetings . 
of the Panels/ . 
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Appendix E 



Doi^uments' Prepared for the Interagehcy Panel 
on Early Childhood Research and Development 



V 



ppCUMENTS ?REPAHED FOR THE INTERAGENCY PANEL ON 

EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

B^-tho Social Research Group , 
The George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 



Toward Interagency Coordination; An Overview of Federal Research and 
Development Activities Relating to Early Chlldhobd and Recommen- 
dallons for th<fe Fujure t and Executive Sumin^ry . Stearns, Searcy'' 
and Rosehf eld. October , 197l» v 

The History and Cur r ent Status of Federal Legislation Pertaining to Pay 
Care f^rograms . Searcy and Ouellet., l!Joveinberi*^^>97^1 . 

A Revlew'of th^<^r^serit Status and Future Needs In t;ay Care Research . / 
Chapman and Lazar, Novenjber, 197l» 

Legislative Mandates for Early Chlldhobd^ Research , Se^^rcy and Ouellet, 
'December, 197X. - 

BiToad Agenpy Goals and Agency Research Ob;)ectlves for FY /72 p Searcy, 
December, ,1971. 

Aft. Analysis o f the Process of Establishing and Utilizing Research Pri- 
orities in Federally funded Early Childhood Research and Development . 
Lazar, Deceir^J)er, 1971. ' 

' "■■ , * ■ ■ ■ ' * ' .1 ' f . 

The Status of ^Research tn Children's Television . Seiarcy and Chapman, 
•January, 1972. 

The Present Status and Future Needs in Longitudinal Studies In Early 
Childhood Research and Development * La z^r, January, 1972. 

Listing ot Where to Send Granti iProject or Program Proposals * ' Searcy , 
January, 1972. \ ■ ^ ^ 

Lis ting of ' Resear cR Is sues for Panel Cons jdera 1 1 pnv La zaV , Janua ry , 1972. 

Early Childhood Research and Development Needai Gaps, and Imbalances : 
Cyervlew. Chapman, February, 1972 / . . 

Early Childhood tesearch and Development Weeds and Gaps In Federally Funded 
Intervention Studies Within A ^Longitudinal Frameyork ..^ Lazar and 
Chapman, March, 1972* ' ■ ' \ 

Info rmal Agency Contacts, for Granti Project, or Program Information . 

Outllet,' March, 1972. ^ 
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A Review of the Present Status and Future Research Needs of Programs t o 
Develop Patenting Skills . Lazar an<l Chapman /April, 1972. 

A Statement and Working Paper on LonRltudlnal/Inteiventlon Res earcfy, 
Gfotberg and Searcy, Aprils, 1972. ^ 

' • • ■ ' ' ' ' _ 

Research iProblems and Issuer In the Area of Spclallzatlon * Sowder and 
Lazar, September, 1972. 

Classification for Early Childhood Research and Development . A Working 
Draft* Searcy, September, 1972. • 

■ , ' ' ■ ' ^ 

Toward Interagency Coordination: An. Overview of Federal Research and ; 
Development Activities Relating to Early Childhood, Second Ahritial- 
: Report . Grotberg, Searcy, and Sowder> November, 1972» — 

Ap Analysis of the Longlttidlhal/Intervention Research Funded by Member 
Agencies of the Interaj^ency Panel on Early Childhood Research and ' 
D evelopment in FY '72 > Sowder, December, 1972. 

The Family: Research Considetatidns and Concerns ; Harrell, Hurt, and 
Grotberg, August, 1973. , : 
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